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AN OBSERVATION OF THE 
FIELD. 


FYE pertinacity with which General 
GRANT'S name is kept before the pub- 
lic, and the tone of much of the comment 
upon the probability of his nomination in 
1880, have awakened some curiosity and 
anxiety. Secretary SHERMAN is reported 
to have said that a Republican Convention, 
if assembled to-day, would probably nomi- 
nate him. Mr. Fis, who says that he is 
in constant correspondence with him, thinks 
that he will not be the candidate, but the 
only reason that he is reported to have giv- 
en is that he is mentioned as a candidate 
too soon, Several other members of Gen- 
eral GRANT'S cabinet have expressed the 
opinion that probably he will be nominated 
and elected. The tone of the Republican 
pepers in treating the subject is either that 
of warm approval or of sympathy without 
committal. All of them that mention it 
evidently feel that GRANT would be a strong 
candidate, while in many quarters he is 
urged as a savior of society. On the other 
hand, the tone of the Democratic press upon 
the subject shows equally a fear of GRANT'S 
nomination, which indicates that in its opin- 
ion he would be a very strong candidate. In- 
deed, we have known one conspicuous Dem- 
ocrat to say that the Republicans must of 
course nominate GRANT, because they have 
nobody else to nominate, and that the Dem- 
ocrats must then nominate TILDEN, because 
GRANT would beat any other Democratic can- 
didate. This view, of course, implied pla- 
cing TILDEN en a platform of fraud, and an 
appeal to the national love of fair play to 
put him in the office of which he is alleged 
to have been defrauded. This, however, is 
what is called sentimental politics. The 
Democrats will undoubtedly make the most 
of their ery of fraud, but not necessarily for 
the benefit of Mr. TILDEN. They will per- 
haps take him at his,own word, that the 
wrong was not done to him, but to the 
country. 

The calculations of probability in the 
election of 1880 are materially disturbed by 
the practical disappearance of the old is- 
sues, and the reluctance of the old parties to 
take a position upon the new. The elec- 
tions in North Carolina and Tennessee, and 
the urgent Democratic appeals xor harmony 
and against independent movements in 
Georgia and South Carolina, show that in 
the Southern States new combinations are 
possible and even probable, while in the 
Northern and Western States the National 
party is a positive but undefined force. 
This situation, which will become more 
rather than less decided, is adverse to the 
GRANT nomination, because of his positive 
relation to the old issues. It is a situation 
in which poiiticians seek for a candidate 
the advantages of obscurity. But GRANT 
stands in the clear day. His views are 
known, and his action can be precisely an- 
ticipated. This is the kind of candidate, 
according to Mr. ADAMs in his eulogy upon 
SEWARD, that ought always to be selected. 
But experience shows that candidates less 
known, and of whom every sentiment in the 
party may feel itself to be sure, are general- 
ly more available. Yet again, on the other 
hand, the Republican situation is such that 
a compromise candidate may become neces- 
sary. In that case the managers would be 
less likely to look for an inconspicuous can- 
didate because of their experience with Mr. 
Hayes. They have a sensation of burned 
tingers. It is very conceivable, under such 
circumstances, that the friends of prominent 
candidates, when the nomination of their 
favorites becomes impossible, would prefer 
General GRANT to any other, and especially 
to a partially unknown candidate. Yet this 
view must be modified again—and the ne- 
cessity illustrates the situation—by the re- 





flection that Mr. BLaine’s friends might pre- 
fer another compromise than General GRANT, 
because of his close relations with Mr. ConkK- 
LING. It will not be forgotten by them that 
in the Convention of 1876 the New York 
body-guard of Mr. CoNKLING, when it was 
compelled to abandon him, preferred Mr. 
HayYEs to Mr. BLAINE. 

The expectation of those who advocate 
the nomination of General GRANT is that he 
would unite the Republican party, and gain 
the support of all who apprehend any trou- 
ble from Communism or from Southern dis- 
affection. This, however, is a mistaken 
assumption, unless it be thought that the 
second GrRaNT Administration tended to 
unite the party. If General Grant had 
been the candidate in 1876, he would not 
have fared so well at the polls as Mr. 
HayYEs, because while all the regular Re- 
publican vote was cast for HAYEs, a large 
independent vote also was cast for him, on 
the ground mentioned in the letter of Mr. 
BRYANT, which we recently published, that 
the chance of reform was greater under him 
than it could possibly be under TILDEN. 
This reasoning could not apply to a renomi- 
nation of General Grant. The independ- 
ent element, together with a powerful body 
of original and constant Republicans, which 
supported HayYEs in 1876, would regard the 
nomination of General GRANT in 1880 as the 
deliberate renunciation of the course which 
they believe to be indispensable to the na- 
tional welfare, and the restoration of abuses 
which were collectively and offensively 
known as “Grantism.” _The practical ques- 
tion is not whether they would be mistaken 
or unreasonable, but whether they would 
think so and vote so. For in that case it is 
perfectly evident that the nomination of 
GRANT would not unite the Republican 
party. Another plain reason that it could 
not effect such a union is that the element 
whose probable power in a GRANT Adminis- 
tration repels this class of voters is the ele- 
ment which most vociferously demands his 
nomination. It must be remembered that 
it is not the personal character of General 
GRANT which is involved in the discussion. 
It is the things that were done under cover 
of his name, and that made his second Ad- 
ministration so nearly fatal to the Repub- 
lican party, which would be presented to 
the country as the results to be achieved by 
his renomination. It is a maxim much in 
vogue among politicians, that we must deal 
with facts as they are, not as they ought to 
be or as we wish that they were. Now the 
fact beyond dispute is that the prospect of 
a renewal of the GRANT régime can not har- 
monize the Republican party, nor attract 
any class of Democratic voters. The elec- 
tion of 1880, according to all present signs, 
will not be decided by the mere force of 
party names. Astrong conviction that suc- 
cess will produce certain results will be as 
necessary as a regular nomination to com- 
mand a full party vote. It is a fact which 
the managers of the new GRANT movement 
should bear steadily in mind, and which we 
mention because our observation assures us 
of it, that while the GRANT nomination 
could gain no Democratic votes, there is a 
quiet and independent class of Republicans 
who, as between General GRANT and the 
Democrats, would prefer the Democrats. 
We are merely reporting an observation of 
the field. It was really upon General GRANT 
that the Republican party divided. What 
has occurred to enable it to unite upon him ? 





“SOLIDS” IN POLITICS. 


WE have read with regret some things in 
Mr. FosTer’s speech upon his renomination 
toCongressinOhio. He recommends a solid 
North as a cure for a solid South. “TI had 
hoped,” he says, “ that the policy of Presi- 
dent HayYEs would lead to the assertion by 
a very considerable proportion of the South 
of their antagonism to Bourbon Democracy ;” 
and he admits that there is some sign of a 
break up of the solid South in recent inde- 
pendent movements. Hesays,also, that the 
course of the President has alienated the 
great mass of leading and influential Re- 
publicans of the country. Now itis in very 
great part because “ the South” believes this 
to be a fact that it is still “solid.” Repub- 
lican leaders and organs and Conventions 
have declared that the measures and pur- 
poses of the President are his own. They 
have disclaimed all interest and responsi- 
bility. They have said in effect that the 
President is not a Republican. That being 
so, why should “the solid South” break be- 
cause of one wise and friendly Northerner? 
It will break only before a wise and friend- 
ly North. If the Republican leaders had 
cordially co-operated with the Administra- 
tiot, how very much stronger the independ- 
ent movements in the Southern States would 
have been! As long as Republicanism means 
in Southern opinion a solid North as against 
a solid South, every consideration solidifies 
the South. But the moment that feeling 





begins to disappear, and it is thought to be 





no longer necessary to keep arrayed against 
a section, the Republican vote in every 
Southern State will be a factor too power- 
ful not to be solicited. 

Mr. Foster may yet see General GRANT, 
even, urged as a candidate for the reason 
that he approves the Southern measures of 
President Hayes. In a dispatch of the 2d 
March, 1877, which he revised and author- 
ized, General GRANT said 
“that he means the people of Louisiana are as free in 
their affairs from Federal interference as the people of 
Connecticut, and that there will be no disposition to 
interfere with them any more than with the people of 
New York.” 

The significance of this is evident, and all 
his telegrams and orders at that time show 
that he did not think that the national Ex- 
ecutive should decide a disputed election in 
a State. Senator JongEs, of Nevada, one of 
the particular friends of General GRANT, in 
recently saying that President HayeEs’s 
Southern action was a necessity, added : 

“ The election of President Hayzs was all that pre- 
vented General Grant from pursuing the same course. 


of the United States could not be protected by United 
States troops. Our government is a peculiar one. It 
is founded on the principle that the majority will rule, 
and that the fact that it is a majority invests it with 
power to protect itself. In such a government if the 
majority can not or will not protect itself, it is almost 
a © eer = Vara e- 


Those who think that to maintain a solid 
South is the true Republican policy seem to 
us to be singularly mistaken. But if that 
be confessed to be an error, the true course 
to adopt is one that will encourage South- 
ern Democrats who are willing and ready 
to take more liberal and patriotic ground 
in their party. It seems to be pretty well 
proved that a solid North on the old ground 
will not Republicanize the South, for all 
the Southern States but three had been re- 
covered by the Democrats before the end of 
General Grant’s Administration, and while 
the North was still solid. A Republican 
policy which strengthens Mr. Lamar and 
the liberals in Mississippi, and the inde- 
pendents in North Carolina and Tennessee, 
is surely wiser than one which unites South- 
ern liberals and independents and patriots 
in a solid Bourbon South. 





MR. TILDEN’S CAMPAIGN. 


WHI the preliminary campaign of Gen- 
eral GRANT for the nomination in 1880 is 
pushed with vigor, that of Mr. TILDEN also 
is prosecuted with untiring zeal. Mr. Man- 
TON MARBLE has just published a TILDEN 
electioneering document, which is more re- 
markable as such than as a contribution to 
political history. The PoTTEeR investiga- 
tion flags, and has not resulted in a unani- 
mous Democratic demand that the Great 
Wrong shall be righted by the nomination 
of the candidate who was “defrauded” of 
his seat. At the moment when the public 
mind is a little weary of the business, and 
when consequently Mr. T1ILDEN’s chances 
are obscured, Mr. MARBLE advances with 
his paper. It is a tale of Mr. T1LDEN’s con- 
duct and opinions in regard to the Electora. 
Commission Bill of 1876-77; but, O Messrs. 
THURMAN and BayarD! how much more it 
is you have already seen. It sets forth the 
fact that Mr. TILDEN was resolutely opposed 
to the bill, and wanted the House of Repre- 
sentatives to oppose it, and it is a long 
story. But the dreadful point is that while 
Messrs. THURMAN and BayaRD connived at, 
and consented to, and insisted upon carry- 
ing out a bill which was sure to end in 
“defrauding” the Democratic party, and in 
revolutionizing the government, and in 
keeping the hungry faithful out of the flesh- 
pots, there was one great and solitary Dem- 
ocratic statesman, anxious not for himself, 
but for his country and for constitutional 
government, counselling, telegraphing, writ- 
ing, talking, drawing resolutions, busily 
working, to prevent the passage of the bill, 
and to secure the Administration for self 
and party. The name of that telegraphing 
statesman it is needless to mention. But 
ean the Democratic party hesitate in 1880 
between the man who asserted its rights in 
1876, pointed out all the disasters which 
were sure to flow from the bill, and suffered 
in his own person the loss of the Presidency 
to which he had been, in Democratic belief, 
elected, and which he wished (for the sake 
of the party and the country and the Con- 
stitution) to hold, and Senators who were 
made—unwittingly, indeed, poor gentle- 
men !—the tools of a Republican conspiracy 
against their own party? 

This is, in various phrases, the cat in the 
meal, the negro in the wood-pile, the stamp 
speech in the bill, of Mr. Manton MARBLE’s 
chapter of “Secret Political History.” Mr. 
MARBLE says that TILDEN’s opposition to 
the bill was inherent and incurable. But 
Mr. Hewitt says that after a day passed in 
consultation with Mr. TILDEN on the 14th 
of January, 1877, he left him “ without hay- 
ing secured either his express approval or 





disapproval of the measure.” In 
ment of the chairman of the National i. 
ocratic Committee at that time we have 
probably, the causa causans of the Marsie 
manifesto. If Mr. TILDEN was in that frame 
of mind, how was he better than the Demo- 
cratic Senators who supported the bill? 
That would plainly never do. The present 
publication is made undoubtedly with the 
approval of Mr. TILDEN. It is a dextrous 
blow at Presidential competitors, and Mr 
ag open must bethink himself. 
e secondary interest of the publicati 
is that of Mr. Trx:pENn’s view of the — 
settlement of the contest. He thought that 
the House of Representatives should resist 
the assumed power of the President of the 
Senate to count the votes and to select the 
votes to be counted, and persist in resist- 
ance until the “pacific” victory was won 
This does not seem to us to be very pro- 
found statesmanship. There was a ques- 
tion of power between the Houses unsettled 
by the Constitution or the laws. There was 
a certain precedent of proceeding which de- 
pended wholly upon the pleasure of each 
House. It had, however, been foreseen and 
acknowledged from the beginning that if 
the precise situation should ever arise which 
had now arisen, namely, the disagreement 
of the Houses, there was no provision to 
meet it, and unless the Houses of Congress 
could agree, the government would totter. 
In this condition of affairs, which is not af. 
fected by vituperation or denunciation as 
the result of a conspiracy and a plot, Mr. 
TILDEN’s plan was that one House should 
hold out in the hope that the other would 
yield. The patriotism and wisdom of Con- 
gress fortunately were greater than those 
of Mr. TILDEN. The leaders of both parties 
saw that the contention, unless settled by 
a@ common understanding, would inevitably 
end in a tremendous civil convulsion. It 
was an emergency of the very gravest kind, 
which all the commentators upon the Con- 
stitution had perceived as possible, for 
which legal provision had been sought in 
vain, and for which there was no remedy 
whatever but force or a law enacted by 
common consent. Advice to one of the 
contestants to “hang on” and to “hold 
out,” while party passion was at white 
heat, was not statesmanship, it was sheer 
desperation and running for luck. We were 
among the Republicans who held, and hold, 
that the President of the Senate has not 
a plain constitutional authority to decide 
what votes shall be counted. But to charge 
a plot and conspiracy upon those who held 
otherwise, although their belief might be 
convenient for knaves, if knaves there were, 
is futile. Mr. MARBLE’s paper may help Mr. 
TILDEN’s efforts to secure the Democratic 
nomination in 1880, but it will certainly not 
increase his reputation for patriotism and 
political wisdom. 





A LESSON FROM “THE GOLDEN 
AGE.” 


Mr. THURLOW WEED is an interesting fig- 
ure in our politics because of his influence 
upon party councils without direct official 
power. During certain State administra- 
tions he is believed to have been a kind of 
Mayor of the Palace, and the weight of his 
opinion in Mr. LINcoLn’s national adminis- 
tration has been revealed by some late rem- 
iniscences. His natural sagacity and taste 
for politics, his long personal observation 
of political events in the State, and his te- 
nacious memory, making him a repository 
of knowledge; his wide acquaintance in all 
parts of the State; his position at the cap- 
ital as State printer; his editorial relations 
and activities as the head of one of the chief 
Whig and afterward Republican organs 10 
the country; and his tact and skill in the 
practical details of politics—made him au 
invaluable Mentor for Governors and legis- 
lators of his party, who came to discharge 
great duties at Albany, and who required, 
first of all, if such a man were to be found, 
precisely THURLOW WEED. In his later 
years, withdrawn from an actual participa- 
tion in political affairs, no longer sitting 12 
an adjoining room, and, like DEAN RIcH- 
MOND, leaving something for the Conven- 
tion to do, Mr. WEED, in his tranquil retire- 
ment, affably recounts his experience, and, 
happily, not forced to shoulder a crutch, 
shows how fields were won. 

In a recent conversation with a reporter 
of the Herald, he spoke of the earlier days 
of our political history as the Golden Age of 
the republic. This is not ar unusual strain 
for veterans who rest from their labors. 
Younger men who study the lives and times 
of CLay and WEBSTER and CaLHOUN recog: 
nize their ability and just renown, but ca” 
not helpseeing that between the epoch of the 
Revolution and the Civil War their states 
manship was “shifty” rather than great, avd 
that they avoided or did not see the deep*t 
issues of their time. The gloomiest perio! 
of our history was that from the adoption 
of the Missouri Compromise to the Civil W", 
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+ was the era of the famous trium- 
gr But did either of the great Whigs 
do much toward a wise solution of the com- 

i ions? Was Mr. Ciay’s “Om- 
manding questi a 
nibus Bill” a device of high statesmanship ? 
And had not Mr. WEBSTER, ten years before 
the shot at Sumter, totally lost his hold of 
the real heart and soul of “the North?” As 
for Mr. CLaY’s original “ American system,” 
was it more than an adaptation of Hami- 
ron’s suggestions in his reports, and has 
the wiser or y the country, upon the 

ole, approved it 

en worn, is not our text. A remark 
of Mr. WEED which deserves serious consid- 
eration is that the men of whom he speaks 
were more truly statesmen “ because they 
depended upon measures intended to pro- 
mote the public welfare for their own ad- 
vancement.” He attributes the decline of 
statesmanship to “the loss of public and 
private honor” resulting icom the demor- 
alization produced by the war. Turning to 
Congress, he says, “We find that our Sen- 
ators and Representatives, instead of seek- 
ing to aequire and retain public confidence 
by measures which, if not always wise, are 
intended for the public interest, are schem- 
ing for themselves—for God knows what.” 
Does not Mr. WEED here say what is very 
true, that public men do now depend for 
success less upon appeals to the public in- 
telligence and judgment than upon “man- 
agement” and “ manipulation,” and a sys- 
tem which is characteristically called “the 
machine?” It is not, certainly, an inven- 
tion of these days, for it is the result of par- 
ties. But its exaggerated importance and 
power belong exclusively to recent times, 
and were both foreseen and denounced by 
the statesmen of Mr. WEED’s “Golden Age.” 
The first step of return toward that happy 
time, therefore, is the diminution of the pow- 
er of the system which belittles statesman- 
ship. In that way only can we get back to 
the practice of the age in which statesmen 
“made politics a study,” and depended for 
their own advancement upon the advocacy 
of measures to promote the public welfare. 
In a popular government party organiza- 
tion is inevitable, but there is no duty to 
liberty more sacred than the necessity of 
preventing that organization from becom- 
ing a despotism and an oppression—in oth- 
er words, a machine. In the height of the 
power of the TWEED Ring we remember 
that Mr. O’GoRMAN said in a speech that 
there must always be a controlling ring in 
every government. It was a sophism that 
answered its purpose. In the same way it 
is said that to object to “a machine” is to 
object to party organization. As well might 
it be said that to object to tyranny is to 
object to government. What is known as 
“the machine” is the gross perversion of 
proper organization ; it is the enemy lurk- 
ing within the camp, and should be uncom- 
promisingly destroyed. It holds in thrall 
the abilities and public services even of the 
statesmen who depend upon it. It de- 
grades public life to mere unscrupulous in- 
trigue, and its full odium is seen when a 
nomination even to the Presidency is sought 
not by great public services, but by a “ still 
hunt.” The contumely of the phrase ex- 
presses the disgrace of the act, and the pos- 
sibility of success by such means shows the 
decay of public spirit and of private honor. 





A CLEAR VOICE FROM 
WISCONSIN. 


THE State Republican Committee of Wis- 
consin, in which no State Convention will 
be held this year, has submitted a declara- 
tion to serve as the party platform in the 
Congressional elections. It is a very good 
paper, showing conscious differences of opin- 
ion in the party, but announcing much sound 
doctrine, which, stated without reservation 
or timidity, should be the national Repub- 
lican platform. The declaration cordially 
approves the aims of the President in his 
Southern measures and in his civil service 
action. If this means merely that every 
thing done by the Administration is not ap- 
proved, it is what every Convention says in 
sustaining an Administration. If it means 
approval of the aims only, and not the meas- 
ures In pursuance of them, then, as it is the 
duty of an Administration to do well, and 
hot to mean well only, the approval, as the 
boys would say, is “over the left.” The 
phrase was chosen, probably, for the reason 
that it is a little vague, but its tone shows 
g00d feeling for the Administration, and 
does not stab it by innuendo. The Wis- 
Consin declaration says frankly and truly 
that “ the investigation respecting the last 
denidential election has wholly failed to 
i ma any improper action by President 
. But its strongest expressions are upon the 

nances. “A stable non-fluctuating curren- 
CY, possessing intrinsic value—coin, or gold, 
- silver, at the pleasure of the holder—is 
© only secure foundation of permanent 

usiness prosperity.,....and is equally de- 





manded by the true interests of the laborer 
and the business man and the capitalist.” 
This is followed by an excellent “ plank :” 


“The value of all paper currency, whether issued 
by the government or by the banks, consists in the 
promise it bears of payment, and in the degree of 
credit attached to that promise. If it can not be con- 
verted at pleasure into currency of intrinsic value, it 
can not remain at par, and its depreciation will be in 
proportion to the prospects of its being convertible 

thin a longer or shorter period. The 
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based upon delusion, if not dishonesty, and, 
adopted, would result in disaster 
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menace society, individual liberty, and the accumula- 
ted savings of industry.” 


This is a platform which means something. 
But those who think that the labor ques- 
tion is one that can not be and ought not 
to be set aside will observe that this decla- 
ration indicates no want of sympathy with 
that view, nor any disposition to shirk any 
duty. It merely disposes forcibly of one of 
the snares that are spread by demagogues 
for the feet of the unwary “ working-man.” 
It states strongly a truth which it is the 
peculiar interest of those who live by daily 
wages to remember, and the Wisconsin Com- 
mittee has done the country a great serv- 
ice by its manly and unequivocal declara- 
tion. With this voice from Wisconsin, and 
that which we mentioned last week from 
Michigan, it can not be said with truth that 
Western Republicans are hostile to a sound 
and stable currency. 





THE LABOR COMMITTEE. 


THE hearings before the Hewitt Labor 
Committee are very useful in many ways. 
They show from the testimony of manual 
laborers of every kind what their com- 
plaints and their proposed remedies really 
are. This is a most valuable instruction 
for the general public. Again, the patient 
hearing of complaints is a safety-valve for 
good order, giving that free expression 
which is always a relief, and that moral sat- 
isfaction which comes from the conscious- 
ness of sympathy and attention. There is 
still another very great advantage. Such 
hearings before intelligent men—and Mr. 
HEwrI't has a great deal of knowledge and 
of practical experience upon all the ques- 
tions involved—enable the laborers to hear 
at once simple and conclusive answers to 
many views which seem to them absolutely 
incontrovertible. Thus, when one of the 
delegates of the socialistic labor party was 
asked whether, if a man earned $10,000, he 
should not be paid that amount, the answer 
was, “Certainly.” “Then supposing a man 
earns $4000, he is to be paid that amount ?” 
“Certainly.” “Then supposing that the 
man that earns $10,000 doesn’t spend but 
$4000, what is he to co with the other 
$6000?” “Divide it up between the differ- 
ent co-operative societies.” “Then,” said 
the committee-man, “if he is to give up 
$6000, what is the use of his trying to earn 
$10,000?” That is a simple and cogent an- 
swer, which every clear-headed American 
will ponder, and draw his own conclusions 
from it. It is a modern form of the old ob- 
jection to communism, that if every thing 
is to be divided, there will be nothing to 
divide. 

So when an advocate of a law prohibiting 
any person from working more than eight 
hours a day was asked whether a widow 
with six children ought to be restricted to 
the same hours of labor as a widow with 
but two children, there was no answer, un- 
til some one said that widows with six chil- 
dren ought to be taken care of by the gov- 
ernment. Of course when a man who holds 
this view comes to see that the government 
is only himself and his neighbors, and has 
no money but what they contribute, he will 
modify his view of the expenses that gov- 
ernment ought to assume. But it is not to 
be forgotten that all this crudity of opinion 
and restlessness of mind represents a sincere 
effort to relieve a very real and wide-spread 
suffering. The question of capital and labor 
is not to be disposed of by the observation 
that the folly of the complainants shows 
that there is no real complaint, and that it 
is only necessary to bear in mind the great 
truth that the supply will always be equal 
to the demand. There is many an honest 
man ready to reply to such a remark, “Why, 
then, is not my demand for bread supplied?” 

The point that all the complaints reach 
is that the government should remedy all 
the evils and suffering of society. This in- 
dicates the foreign origin of the general 
movement. In other countries the govern- 
ment is supposed to be a separate and om- 
nipotent force of endless resources. The 





people have to pay taxes to the government 
and fight for it and obey it; why should not 
the government in turn take care that none 
of its subjects starve, and that the inequal- 
ities of riches and poverty are corrected? 
This is the natural view of the ignorant for- 
eigner who has had no part in government 
at home even by a vote, and his argument 
is often plausible to the American who has 
not thought upon the subject. The way to 
deal with this feeling is not with ridicule 
and indignation, but with patience and in- 
telligent argument. Thus it is the require- 
ment of a very large party that all the 
United States bonds should be taxed. But, 
in the first place, this would be a deliberate 
breach of faith, and in the second place, if 
the bonds are taxed, the rate of interest 
must be raised. That is to say, a man will 
not buy a bond at four per cent. interest if 
he is to be taxed upon it; and if the inter- 
est is raised, the people must be taxed just 
so much more to pay the increased interest. 
This would not diminish the public burdens. 
Yet the argument is specious, and a favorite 
with demagogues. “Bloated bondholders” 
are made to take in this country the place 
held in other countries by the “ bloated aris- 
tocrats.” As a matter of fact, again, these 
bloated people are in very great part the 
widows and orphans and laborers whose 
money is in the savings-banks. Mr. Hewitt 
has the opportunity in his report of doing 
the country a great service, and of writing 
one of the most timely and useful of docu- 
ments. We hope that he will not feel it to 
be necessary to give it a partisan color and 
character which would fatally injure its 
value. 


THE LOSS OF THE “ METROPOLIS.” 


Tue shocking disaster of the Metropolis 
last winter greatly excited the public mind, 
and we commented at the time upon the re- 
port of the local inspectors at Philadelphia, 
which attributed the guilty responsibility 
to Messrs. LUNT the owners of 
the ship. It is but fair to them to state 
that the late report of the Solicitor of the 
Treasury strongly condemns that of the lo- 
cal inspectors, and exonerates the owners 
from all blame. It analyzes the evidence 
of Mr. Manson, upon which the inspectors’ 
report seems to have been based, and finds 
it very extraordinary that contradictory 
conclusions were reached by the local board 
upon the same evidence, and submitted in 
two reports. The Solicitor concludes that 
the responsibility of the catastrophe, if any 
exist, must rest with the captain and offi- 
cers of the ship, and with the life-saving 
force at Station No. 4; and he recommends 
to the Secretary of the Treasury a thorough 
investigation of the conduct of the local 
inspectors at New York and Philadelphia, 
as well as of that of the life-saving force and 
of the officers of the ship. The result of 
such an investigation would be conclusive. 








PERSONAL. 


Mr. Coarues A. Stetson, formerly of the As- 
tor House, is understood to be arranging for 
publication his reminiscences of the distinguish- 
ed men whom he has known and with whom he 
had pleasant social relations during the last for- 
ty years. Probably no man in the United States 
if in the world, engaged in hotel business, has had 
so large and delightful experience with states- 
men and men of letters as Mr. Stetson. He was 
one of Peed ie Waneeen’s ase eae oe 
and enjo nD an unus egree the regard o 
the a entlemen of distinction who made 
the Astor House their home when in New York. 
Mr. Stetson is not only a gentleman of culture, 
but an admirable raconteur, and his reminiscences 
can not fail to be exceedingly interesting and 
valuable. 

—The incidents in the career of a bishop in 
the far Western sections of the country are often 
in — contrast, and frequently pervaded by a 
comic element racy of the soil. Bishop Warrt- 
AKER, Of the diocese of Nevada, has given to 
the Nevada newspapers some queer stories of 
his experiences in a recent tour through the 
towns of Tybo and Ward. At Tybo he could 

et no building to preach in but a gambling- 
| ony and in response to the Litany, instead 
of “‘ Amen,” an excited listener, with his panta- 
loons stuffed into his boots, cried, “Keno.” At 
Ward a horse-race had been announced for the 
afternoon, but, at the bishop’s earnest request, 
the racing was postponed till the religious serv- 
ices were over. The whole congregation went 
from the church to the race track as soon as 
the sermon was finished. 

—Professor Levi, of the University of Lon- 
don, after a thorough examination of the sub- 
ject, says that the aggregate earnings of English 
working-men are $1,500,000,000 annually, out of 
which they could easily save $75,000,000, while 
in fact they save only $20,000,000, the balance 
being wasted mostly in drink. 

—ie RicHarD WALLACE has presented to 
Lord BgACONSFIELD the star and badge of the 
Garter in diamonds of extraordinary beauty. 
But the circumstance that confers a special val- 
ue upon this graceful act is that the star and 
badge are those which were worn by the Prime 
Minister’s old friend Lord Hertrorp. 

—Mr. THomas Kewso, who died a few days 
ago in Baltimore, makes several munificent be- 

uests to charitable institutions in that city and 

aryland. To the Kelso Home, or orphan asy- 
lam, in addition to the property on East Balti- 
more Street, annuities nD a year; 
to the Methodist Episcopal Preachers’ Aid Soci- 


ety, of which he was president, $10,000; to the 





trustees of Dickinson College, $10,000; to the 
Maryland State Temperance Alliance, $3000; to 
the missionary societies of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, $2500; to the Home of the Aged 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, $2000; to 
the Centenary Biblical Institute, $1500; to the 
Maryland Bible Society, $1000; to Wii114M E. 
Hooper, for the paw of High Street Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, $1000; to the Boys’ 
Home, $1000. The Centenary Biblical Institute 
is a school for the education of colored men for 
the ministry. The home of Mr. Kexso, estima- 
ted to be worth $500,000, is devised to his chil- 
dren and heirs at law coresy. 

—One of California’s richest men, M1cHAgEt. 
Reese, died in Germany a few deys ago, leaving 
an estate valued at $10,000,000. With the ex- 
ception of Senator SHaxon, he was the largest 
owner of real estate in San Francisco. Some 
years ago he made a will Jeaving the bulk of his 
estate to benevolent institutions. 

—Bishop Penick, a colored man, born in Vir- 
gt. and recently consecrated as Protestant 

— Bishop of Liberia, is a practical man 
when not engaged in religious services. He 
may often be seen cutting timber to be used for 
the building necessities of his mission. 

—Curious sort of person, this celebrated pro- 
fessor in Germany, whose works on Biblical sci- 
ence are authorities, who is singularly ignorant 
of all affuirs save his studies. He was lately 

a large sum of money by his publisher for 
copyright. The amount was more than he could 
use for present demands. ‘‘ What on earth can 
I do with all this money?” he asked, in real dis- 
tress. ‘‘ Why,”’ replied the publisher, “ you can 
put it out at interest.” After thinking a mo- 
ment, in evidently greater anxiety, he contin- 
ued: “No, no, that will never do, for, don’t you 
see, that will make it still worse. for there will 
then be ever so much more of it.”’ 

—Dr. Brown-S£QuARD has been named by 
the French Academy of Sciences as a candidate 
for the chair of medicine made vacant by the 
death of M. CLaupe Bernarp. 

—WENDELL PuHILLIPs says that Americans 
can never become Communists, because three- 
fifths have something to lose, and the other two- 
fifths expect to have something. 

—A Southern paper states that Bishop Becs- 

of ee, who is expert with the rifle, 
will join one of the rifle teams of Atlanta. 
Doubtful. It would hardly accord with the 
canons ofthe Church. As a preacher, however. 
he is one of the most brilliant in the Episcopal 
Church, always hitting the bull’s-eye. 

—One ofthe most remarkable scenes connect- 
ed with the retarn of Earl Beaconsrie_p from 
Berlin occurred at the Premier’s reception at the 
Cc Cross station in London. Among the 
| ge people present to receive him was 

e veteran Jewish philanthropist Sir Moszs 
Monrerr who is now ninety-four years old, 
and who never before met the Premier. 
They shook hands cordially, and remained in 
conversation for some minutes. Sir Moses, who 
is celebrated for his great services in bebalf of 
the oppressed Jews of tho East, expressed his 
satisfaction at the action of the. Congress in 
ss religious. equality to the Jews of 

umania, and Lord BEACONSFIELD replied that 
this was one of the most satisfactory results of 
the work done by the Congress. The scene 
while this conversation was going on is de- 
scribed in a private letter from London as alto- 
gether remarkable. The crowd in the station 
was immense, and the hubbub and cheering were 
almost deafening, but the hero of the hour, ap- 
parently oblivious of his surroundings, seemed 
entirely wrapped up in his companion, who, with 
Jewish features as pronounced as his own, but 
standing erect over six feet tall, with his snow- 
white hair and spotless shirt ruffle, was the cyn- 
osure ofall eyes. As Sir Moses talked with the 
Premier he stood between Lord Lennox and his 
valet, towering above both of them, and as erect 
as either. The London Jews regard this public 
meeting of the champion of orthodox Judaism 
with Lord BEACONSFIELD as an evidence of the 
esteem in which the Premier is held by the 
strictest members of the Synagogue 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tur Louisiana Democratic State Convention met at 
Baton Rouge, on the 6th inst., aud nominated Major 
K. A. Burke for State Treasurer. The Delaware Dem- 
ocrats met, the same day, at Dover. John W. Hall, of 
Kent County, was nominated for Governor. 

A terrible railroad disaster occurred near Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, early on the morning of the Tth inst. The 
fast line express train on the Pan-handle road ran 
into a freight train, and was almost wholly wrecked. 
Fifteen persons were killed and fifty wounded, mary 
of whom were a 

The Indian war in the Northwest has come to an 





- end for the present. 


The South Carolina Republican platform, recently 
adopted, declares that it is inexpedient to nominate a 
State ticket this fall. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tux Easteen Question: The Austrian troops en- 
tered peeatee Hi vina, on the Sth inst., without 
ot 





spun on, the inhabitants ap ng very friendly. 
so in Bosnia, however, where, at the village of 
the Austrian hussars were received with a vol- 
ley, they returned. The hussars lost 100 out of 
180 men. The Bosnians murdered and mutilated the 
wounded.—The Russians have addressed to the Porte 
a friendly inquiry as to when it will surrender Batam, 
but the comm has not yet been answered. — 
The Russians have summoned the Rhodope insurgents 
to evacuate the territory now occupied by them he- 
Eastern Roumelia within ten or the 
forces will attack them.—The British House 
of Commons, on the 2d inst., by a majority of 143, re- 
jected Lord ington’s resolution nst the gov- 
ernment’s foreign policy, and adopted Mr. Plunkett's 
amendment expressing confidence in the minietry. 
On the 8d, Lords Beaconsfield and Salisbury rece!ved 
the freedom of the city of London. 

Another outbreak occurred in Achen on the 7th ult. 
The Dutch troops attacked and captured a strong posi- 
tion held by the Achenese. The natives lost 650, and 
the Dutch 56 men. 

It is stated in clerical circles in Berlin that Prince 
Bismarck and the Papal Nuncio have arrived at an ar- 
ran, t on the basis of amnesty for all offenses 
against the Falk laws, and the re-establighbment of the 
convention existing before the rupture. The Vatican 
= promptly give a formal reply to these proposi- 

ons. 


Complete returns from the German electiona for 
members of Parliament show the success of 98 Con- 
96 
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AMONG ALIENS." 
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CHAPTER XI. 


“Bor, Catty dear,” said my sister to me the 
next morning, when we were pacing slowly to- 
eether, arm in arm, out of the sunshine into the 
shadow, and out of the shadow into the sunshine, 
in the gardens of the Villa d’Este, “‘ Catty dear, I 
can not think that Vittorio meant to deceive me. 

Lucy was still pale and weak, with heavy cir- 
cles round her pretty blue eyes, and her gown, 
which had fitted her so neatly two months ago, 
hanging loosely about her meagre form; but the 
blue eyes had a bright, steady look of resolution 
in them which was new, and her slender figure no 
longer drooped in the listless way which it had 
so pained me to see. We had talked and talked 
half the night through ; and for the first time for 
many weeks I had felt that Lucy was speaking 
her whole mind, and her whole heart, which was 
better to me. The veil- through which we had 
been seeing each other dimly was gone. My own 
candid, simple-minded little Lucy had come back 
to me, and my heart was lightened of a load. 


The very half-soft, half-stubborn way she had of 
persisting in her own opinion about that poor 
creature, Vittorio Corleoni, reminded me of the 
fair mite of a child, with a wide forehead and sen- 
sitive mouth, whom my brother used to call Little 
“quare-toes in her nursery days—declaring that 
her small shoes, with straps to them (how small 
they were !), had a certain air of innocent obsti- 
nacy, which gave them a mysterious resemblance 
to their owner 

“ Lucy,” 


: said I, “we will not discuss Don Vit- 
torio unless you choose, But if we are to dis- 
pork I must speak out my thoughts, must 

“Y-yes, Catherine.” Then, after a minute’s 
Pause, she added, more firmly, “ Yes: speak out. 
It is best, although it may hurt a little for the 
moment. And, Catherine, I have been thinking 
and thinking, and trying to see things sincerely. 
— one thing I have seen. And that is, that if 
: * you say pains me, what I say may equally 
ain you,” . 

' True, Luey, Fairly and honestly said.” 
le I was pleased to hear her say this—none the 
a piooasd because I thought it augured worse 
_, w@ influence over her of Monsignor Chiap- 
Patorti, and the special advocates of his Church, 
. any utterance from her lips which I could 
recall, And on this clear and open footing we dis- 
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cussed together the whole story of Don Vittorio’s 
wooing from the beginning, and of the Princess’s 
singular sweetness, followed by sudden severity, 
and of Monsignore’s part in the littledrama. The 
cool, easy, matter-of-course way in which Monsi- 
gnore had accepted it as certain that Don Vittorio 
meant to deceive Lucy, and betray her trust and 
love, had, I could see, perilously shaken that dig- 
nitary’s position in my sister’s estimation, even if 
it had not toppled him over altogether. I well 
knew that Monsignore would never have spoken 


as he did speak had he known that Lucy was | 


within ear-shot. He might, indeed, have ex- 
pressed the same meaning, but in a very, very dif- 
ferent tone. However, I did not insist on this 
point, thinking it best to leave time, and reflec- 
tion, and her own conscience, to do their silent 
work in her mind. But she clung to her belief in 
Don Vittorio’s truth and honor with a tenacity 
that made me sad. And yet I loved her for it. 

“ Why, Catherine, can I doubt him merely be- 
cause others do? I should be—”’ She paused, 
and the tears sprang to her eyes and her cheeks 
flushed; but she bravely finished her sentence 
without a sob—“I should be as bad as the Prin- 
cess thinks me, if I didn’t believe in Vittorio with 
all my heart.” 

“ Ah, my child, don’t nurse vain hopes and il- 
lusions !”” 

““As to hopes—no. I see now very clearly that 
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ter, that was as natural as that she should be 
mistaken in so believing. 

“No,” said she, drying her eyes, as she stood 
with her face turned toward the great plain, with 
Rome rising from its misty horizon like a phan- 
tom city—* no, that is over for me. But human 
beings have different gifts and different missions, 
and perhaps too much earthly happiness may 
clog the wings of the spirit, especially if it is but 
a weak, faltering spirit like mine, and some of us 
may need sorrow and disappointment to teach us 
the beauty and value of a prayerful life.” 

“ Well,” I answered, “‘Laborare est orare,’ you 
know, Lucy. And I must not lose any more of 
the daylight, but set to work on my study of that 
gentle damsel, Monica.” 

I can not tell why—I have never been able to 
account for the, thought coming into my head 
precisely then, and not sooner—but the fact is, 
that scarcely had I uttered the last words about 
Monica, when a sudden idea, almost a conviction, 
rushed into my mind in connection with her, and 
sent a hot, startled flush over my face. Lucy 
did not see it, for she was still gazing out at the 
view iu an absent-minded way. We left the Villa 
d’Este, and returned to our lodgings together. I 
thought my sister had had walking enough, and 
advised her to lie down and rest a while while I 
worked. She declared that she was not tired, and 





that she wished to do something for me, who was 
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| that plait more forward, and let it shade the throat 


—so!” (I was pointing at the tresses of her won. 
derful blue-black, coarse, thick hair.) “And in 
the next place, speak clearly if you want me to 
understand you.” 

She had mechanically obeyed my injunctions 
as to the disposition of her hair, but continued to 
glare at me with an expression like that of a buf- 
falo-calf. If you have never chanced to see one 
of those savage denizens of the Campagna, I may 
tell you that the habitual expression of a young 
buffalo is not prepossessing, being at once sullen 
and distrustful, while that of an old buffalo is in 
general diabolic. 

“ Well,” resumed Monica, after a short pause, 
“if you don’t know him, your sister does. I saw 
her.on Wednesday coming out of the gardens of 
the Villa d’Este, and I said to some one | know— 
he wheels the barrow to pick up the dead leaves 
in there—‘That’s an English girl,’ said I, ‘her 
with the hair like gold, and the face like the Ma- 
donna in our church at home.’ And he says, 
* Well, I should think I know that! She comes 
here every day to walk, and she’s a grand Si- 
gnora!’ I laughed in his face, and called him 
pumpkin-head, and I says, ‘She a grand Signora ? 
Go, you fool! She's only a poor teacher, and 
her sister is an artist who paints for money!’ 
Grand ladies never do any thing for money—do 
they ?” 


<< 

















“THE GIRL FIXED HER EYES CONTEMPLATIVELY ON LUCY.” 


we were both foolish. Who am I that he should 
stoop to marry me? It was a foolish dream, and 
I see now that it was selfish of me to think of— 
of being his wife. He ought to marry a lady of 
his own rank, with riches and beauty, and all 
good gifts far above mine. And I—hope he will. 
But I don’t want him to forget me altogether. I 
want him to think of me always as wishing him 
well and happy, and praying for God’s blessing 
on him and his. As for me, I shall never care 
for any one else—never, never! But I dare say 
that some day I shall be glad to think that I 
didn’t ruin his life, and separate him from his 
own people. And he will get over this trouble, 
and love some one else—as I never, never can. 
But then—men are different. He won't be to 
blame, Catherine.” 

The tears were streaming down her pale cheeks 
now, but yet her face had a look of serenity 
through it all. It was better for her to talk free- 
ly than to keep her innocent sorrows to herself. 
“ And so, perhaps, Lucy may be spared the rude 
disenchantment which I feared for her ; and may 
be able to look back in future years, when she 
is a happy wife and mother, on this love-story 
with a pleasant tenderness, as one remembers the 
dreams of childhood.” 

Thus ran my thoughts. For, you see, I paid 
very. little heed to Lucy’s protestations that she 
could never, never love any one else. She be- 
lieved it. But at her age, and with her charac- 





always so industrious and ready to work under 
difficulties ; and she proposed to finish a piece of 
needle-work that I had in hand. But when we 
had climbed up the dark, dirty stone staircase 
leading to our abode, she was obliged to own her- 
self very weary, and to take my advice about lying 
down. 

“T shall only lie still some half hour or so, 
Catherine,” she said, “and then come and have a 
look at your study, if I may. I should like to see 
Monica again, too, I wonder what became of that 
poor girl—her brother’s sweetheart, you know! 
Poor thing! to be taken away from her home and 
her innocent country life, and the love of an hon- 
est man, and then deserted! How sad it is to 
think of! I have thought of that girl several 
times since you told me the story.” 

It disturbed me greatly to hear her begin on 
this theme, after the idea which had flashed into 
my mind in the Villa d’Este; and I had not been 
in presence of my model two minutes before she 
(Monica) said abruptly, staring at me loweringly 
with her great dark eyes, “ You never told me 
you knew him, when I was talking to you so free 
and open the other day.” 

I knew as well what was coring as if I had 
had it printed clearly on a page before my eyes. 
But it was necessary to preserve my cool self- 
command with Monica, under penalty of forfeit- 





ing what little influence I had acquired over her. 
So I apswered, quietly, “In the first place, draw | 


“H’m! I can’t undertake to answer for them, 
Monica.” 

“Well, anyhow you and your sister are not 
grand ladies, are you ?” 

“Certainly not. As to that there can be no 
manner of doubt.” 

“Ha! I told Cecco so. But he’s as stubborn 
as our old black mule, and he stood me out that 
she was a grand Signora because the parish priest 
made so much fuss of her, and took off his hat, 
and because a grand Signore walked about in the 
gardens with her, and rode away on a horse that 
shone like a ripe chestnut. ‘What!’ says I; ‘a 
horse that shines like a chestnut! Is the man 
—maybe he’s considered handsome, with gold- 
brown hair on his face, and a gold chain, and 
spurs that go clink, clink, on the stones?’ And 
when Cecco said ‘ Yes, that was the man,’ I asked 
his name—may the fiend carry him away !—and 
Ceeco told it me, and then it all came back, like 
when you wake up in the morning and remember 
yesterday, and I knew that that accursed Signore 
who sent Pasquale to the galleys was Vittorio 
Corleoni.” 

“Oh, turn your head a little more to the right.” 

“Well, but say: how did your sister come to 
know him? And why did you say nothing about 
knowing him when I spoke to you the other day? 
Are you a traitoress too? I thought you always 
said what was true.” 

It must not be supposed that this estimate of 
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my veracity was by any means wholly compli- 
mentary in Monica's opinion. She had never 
been taught to look on truthfulness as a virtue, 
and there might easily arise occasions on which 
truthfulness would appear to her in the light of 
mere imbecility and lack of resource. Still, the 
fact that she had come to expect the truth from 
me as a matter of course, naturally strengthened 
my influence over her. And her ignorance and 
credulity, where she did believe, were as bound- 
less as her power of attributing evil motives 
and cherishing cunning suspicions where she 
doubted. 

“No, Monica, I am not a traitoress, as you call 
it. But you forget that I did not know the name 
of the gentleman you had been talking of. I be- 
lieve you did not know it yourself.” 

“Ay! [had forgotten it: at least I had it in 
my mind somehow—hid away in the dark. His 
father has an estate over yonder,” jerking her 
head toward the south, “where I come from. 
He goes there to shoot. He, that Vittorio— 
maledictions on his head!—don’t go there now. 
He is afraid, perhaps.” Here Monica laughed, a 
fierce, scornful, tuneless laugh, and then with a 
deep guttural “Ab-h-h!” she spat on the floor, 
and made a contemptuous gesture with her quick 
brown hand. 

“Come, come! Sit steady !’’ said I, authorita- 
tively. 

“ Madonna mine, when! think of that beast—” 

“Don’t think of him. You have thought of 
him enough. Think rather of some good person. 
It will be better for you.” 

This idea, being a novel one, seemed to take 
hold of my young European savage, and kept her 
quiet for a time. I profited by the peaceful in- 
terval, and by the meditative expression of her 
face, always pathetic in repose, and worked away 
zealously. 

“‘T don’t know who to think of,” said Monica, 
after a while, looking up at me blankly. 

“Sit still, at any rate. I have just begun to 
get the look I wanted.” 

At this moment Lucy came into the room, and, 
standing: behind my easel, softly clapped her 
hands in approval. ‘Oh, Catherine, how beau- 
tifully you are getting on!” she cried. “This 
head is the best thing you have ever done!” 

“Which would not be saying any thing stu- 
pendous in the way of praise, either! Still it is, 
of course, satisfactory to recognize some prog- 
ress; and [ think this study does show some 
improvement. But this monkey is the most tire- 
some of sitters. If she would be quiet for one 
half hour it would be worth a hundred francs to 
me.” 

“Let me talk to her, and try to keep her 
amused. What sort of things do you find to say 
to her?” 

“Well, our range of topics is not large. Just 
now I advised her to think of some good person, 
and I believe she tried ; but apparently she never 
knew any good persons.” 

“ Who came into your mind, Monica, when you 
were trying to think of some good person 2” add- 
ed Lucy, in Italian. 

Monica. regarded her doubtfully, and shook 
her head. “I suppose the saints are good,” she 
said; “ but I don’t know them, and they live up 
in Paradise.” 

“Who taught you about the saints, Monica ?” 

“Padre Bossi, our curate. He’s dead. He 
was ever so old.” 

“ Well, he was good, was he not ?” 

“No. He used to beat the boys over the head 
when they laughed at Vespers.” 

This was undoubtedly disconcerting. How- 
ever, after a minute or two, Lucy, who had taken 


out her needle-work, and seated herself in such J 


a position as to attract Monica’s head and throat 
into the right turn for my purpose, softly re- 
sumed, “‘Is your mother alive, Monica ?” 

“Mamma? No; mamma is dead. Daddy is 
dead too. My grandmother is alive. She lives 
here in Tivoli.” 

‘Poor Monica! My mother is dead too.” 

The girl fixed her eyes contemplatively on Lucy. 
‘Was she pretty, your mamma ?” she said, after 
a short pause. 

“Yes, I believe she was. I do not remember 
her. I was a little baby when she died.” 

“Ha! Ican remember my mamma. She was 
handsome, I can tell you. Iam like her. I am 
a fine girl, you know, only the accursed fever has 
made me yellow in the face.” 

I dou't think any home-bred English person 
could believe with what absolute phlegmatic sim- 
plicity, and absence of blushing or bridling, Mo- 
nica pronounced the dictum that she was a fine 
girl. 

“Tell me about your mamma, Monica,” said 
Lucy, in her sweet, coaxing little voice. 

At first Monica seemed unable to find any 
thing to tell; but a few skillful questions set 
her on the right track, and soon she was in a 
full flow of talk, recalling this and that circum- 
stance of her childhood, with a plaintive, thought- 
ful look in her magnificent eyes (which look was 
chiefly the result of an effort to remember, and 
had nothing to do with soft emotion. But no 
matter! It came out adorably on canvas), and a 
subdued tone in her harsh voice, caught by in- 
stinctive imitation from Lucy’s. 

“There,” said I, releasing the thumb of my 
left hand from its durance in the hole of the 
palette ; “enough for this sitting. Lucy, I am 
ever so much obliged to you. You have been as 
potent over this untamed young animal as Or- 
pheus over the lions and tigers. Isn’t she like a 
panther ? However, to-day I have really done a 
good stroke of work.” 

The sitiing had been highly successful and 
satisfactory to us all three. And Monica in- 
quired with much interest whether the Signorina 
Lucia would be there next time. ‘“ Because,” 
said she, confidentially, to me, when Lucy had 
left the room, “she diverts me; and I like to 
look at her curls. They are like the Gesi. Bam- 





Lino’s, ia the manger, at Christmas. Have you 
ever seen that? But,oh no! I forgot. You 
are not Christians, you two. Some foreigners 
are Christians, though; I’ve seen them at mass.” 

“ Look here, Monica: if you would like to have 
the Signorina Lucia here at your next sitting, 
you must promise me to be good—” 

“Oh, I'll be good! I'll swear, if you like, by—” 

“No, no; I don’t wish you to swear. You 
must promise to be good; and you must promise 
something else. You must promise me faithful- 
ly not to speak to the Signorina of Don Vittorio 
Corleoni.” 

She broke out into a string of oaths which 
would have been forcible in the mouth of a cart- 
er, and ended by saying, disdainfully, “J talk of 
him? I spit on him! There!” and suiting the 
action vigorously to the word. 

“The worst of it is,” said I, coolly, “that you 
don’t spit on him, but on my floor. I can not al- 
low that sort of thing in my studio.” 

I had often observed that Monica, despite her 
more than bucolic ruggedness and roughness, 
was, like most of her country people, vulnerable 
to sarcasm. Any approach to being ridiculed 
stung her severely, whenever she perceived it. 
So now she turned angry in a moment, contract- 
ing her black eyebrows, and looking at me with 
fierce, flashing eyes. 

“Well,” I asked, as coolly as before, “is it a 
bargain ?” 

“Why shall I not speak of that devilish beast 
to her?” returned Monica, sullenly. Then, with 
a quick dart of suspicion, “Ah, you like him! 
He is your friend, eh? I must say nothing against 
him, eh? Wait! You'll see if I care for him, 
or Don Gregorio, or any of them. Don Gregorio 
may take off his dirty old hat if he likes; as for 
me, I—” 

“Not on my floor, Monica,” I said, very quiet- 
ly, holding up at the same time a warni 5 

For an instant she looked undecided ; but then, 
with another quick impulse, she began to laugh, 
showing her square white teeth, and wiping her 
lips with her apron. Seeing her in this mood, I 
smiled too, and added, “ Come, I don’t mind tell- 
ing you this much: I dislike and despise Don 
Vittorio Corleoni as much as you can. He is no 
friend of mine, or of my sister’s. His mother has 
behaved unkindly to her; and, frankly, I don’t 
love any of the family. But, for reasons which 
you can not understand, I will not have them 
talked of to my sister. If you don’t choose to 
obey me, you must not come here. You know 
that I mean what I say.” 

Monica had listened with an eager and a bright- 
ening face. It delighted her to hear me say that 
I disliked the Corleonis. ‘‘ His mother, too, eh !” 
she said, nodding her head contemptuously. “ She 
was unkind, was she? They are beasts all! An 
accursed family! And I hope the saints will 
send them all to perdition !” 

With which pious and original invocation of 
the good offices of the saints, Monica threw a 
bright tartan shawl (my gift to her) over her 
peasant costume, and prepared to depart. But 
before she went away she gave the promise I 
had required of her, merely making the condi- 
tion that I should allow her to ease her mind oc- 
casionally by talking of “that accursed one” to 
me, whensoever the spirit should move her. 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 


ENGLISH WARS IN INDIA. 


No conquest was ever cemented by such a suc- 
cession of destructive wars as that of the British 
in India. For seventy years after the retirement 
of Hastines the vast peninsula, with its millions 
of dusky people, lithe, agile, feeble, treacherous, 
knew few moments of repose, and the chief char- 
acteristic of its wars has been a savage cruelty, 
an utter disregard of human life, the massacre of 
thousands, horrors to which even European con- 
quests have been strangers, the destruction of 
generations, as if men, women, children, were of 
little value where the soil teemed with its count- 
less myriads. Among themselves the native rul- 
ers have fought with a ferocity unknown to other 
races ; their cruelty to each other has surpassed 
that of Goth or Hun; the crimes of the courts of 
Delhi, of Pocnah, or of Oude are such as were 
never attributed to Nero or CaticuLa. The fee- 
ble race seems easily transformed into demoniac 
madness ; on the battle-field they often fight with 
desperation, and fall by thousands before they 
yield. Sometimes they have inflicted severe loss- 
es upon the English—massacred, tortured, sur- 
prised them ; the t Hyper and his son Tir- 
poo for a time seemed to shake the empire that 
had been created by the unsparing genius of 
Hastines. The Mahrattas with invincible cour- 
age almost conquered India. The Burman war 
consumed the flower of the English soldiery. The 
mad expedition to Cabul and its shameful end 
nearly shook the British rule in India. The Sikhs 
rebelled ; the Punjab became the scene of murder- 
ous, of heroic deeds; Napier and Gove with 
merciless heroism destroyed a nation; and all 
India at last submitted, when suddenly the Se- 
poys revolted, and the reign of carnage was again 
renewed in Delhi and in Lucknow. 

It is the peculiar trait of the swarming millions 
of India that they are liable to sudden impres- 
sions, and rise in a moment to violent rage or 
sink to abject despair. The wave of impulse 
passes over them swift as a wind over the sea. 
Sensitive, delicate, ignorant, imaginative, they are 
less to be trusted than most other races. The 
native princes have always been notoriously faith- 
less to each other, their alliances worthless, their 
treaties vain. The people are only ruled by fear; 
the English are kept in power only by the intense 
awe they excite in the minds of the Hindoos. 
The English authority is founded upon an unin- 
terrupted tide of success; it is the long series of 
their successful wars that enables them to rule the 
land of AuRUNGzEBE. But whenever a moment- 








ary check has been felt, when English. energy 





has seemed to waver, the natives have never fail- 
ed to show symptoms of discontent, or risen in 
rebellion. The successes of Hypzr were based 
upon English cowardice or dullness. A hundred 
years ago Sir Hecror Munro was forced to blow 
from the mouths of his cannon twenty-four Sepoys 
of a battalion that threatened to abandon hi 

The disasters in Cabul were followed by so mark- 
ed a wave of feeling among the people, so dan- 
gerous a discontent, that even the government at 
Calcutta trembled. The Sepoy insurrection was 
enco' by the cowardice or the feebleness 
of British officials. And hence from the begin- 
ning the policy of the English toward the natives 
has been one of relentless cruelty. The faint 
motion of resistance has been stayed by swift 
executions ; the wave of rebellion is checked by 


ay severity. 

One of the great wars waged by the English 
for the preservation of their Indian conquests was 
that with the Mahrattas. It raged, with various 
cessations by truce or treaty, for nearly twenty 
years, It covered with its ravages all Middle In- 
dia. A Scrnp1a, a Horxar, names still noted in 
Indian politics, had trained their people in Euro- 
pean tactics, had formed a close alliance with 
France, had planned with Napoteon the destruc- 
tion of the British rule. French emissaries filled 
the court of Poonah with ambitious projects, and 
the Oriental dreams of the French Emperor were 
as sanguine but less practicable than those of 
England’s modern minister. French officers in- 
structed the Mahratta army in the art of warfare ; 
250,000 men, it is said, were engaged in the first 
war under Scinp1a; a French fleet hovered around 
the coast. The small body of English might well 
tremble lest the mental subjection of the natives 
should pass away, and the enraged millions de- 
vour the feeble Company of their conquerors. 
War was resolved upon. The Mahrattas must be 
destroyed. The relentless English had no mercy 
to expect, and showed little. At the head of their 
armies appeared General WELLESLEY, afterward 
Duke of Wellington. Swift, unhesitating, never 
at rest, he followed the savage foe with unparal- 
leled speed. At Assaye Scrnpia had gathered 
50,000 men, admirably trained, a park of cannon, 
an immense body of cavalry, and met the lish 
with a courage equal to theirown. But the Eng- 
lish charged with bayonets the long line of fiery 
guns and savage horse, and dashed them into 
pieces. The defeat was fearful, but the war was 
only just begun. The English, fighting amidst 
that torrid climate, suffered such torments as sel- 
dom fall to the lot of man. Once, as an army 
was retiring to its summer-quarters, it was over- 
taken by a wind from the desert, called the “dev- 
il’s breath.” It was like the blast of a furnace. 
The hot sand scorched, withered, and peeled off 
the skin like burning coals. The English died 
fast. Young men, who had set out in the morn- 
ing full of health and spirits, dropped dead by 
the way; athletic veterans sank under the hor- 
rible heat. They turned giddy, foamed at the 
mouth, and in an instant died. The thermome- 
ter in the shade often exceeded 130° Fahrenheit. 
The path of the army was strewn with its dead. 
Amidst unexampled perils the English pursued 
their aim. After fifteen years of merciless vic- 
tories the Mahratta forces (1816) were nearly 
exterminated. Their country forms part of the 
Indian Empire; but two sections of it are still 
under the control of a Horkar and a Sorp1a. 
The latter still boasts of an army of 20,000 men, 
complete in discipline and arms, the representa- 
tive of the well-trained force that was first broken 
by We.ireron at Assaye. 

In the intervals of the Mahratta war, and not 
long after its conclusion, the English (1824) in- 
vaded Burmah. Here, too, the contest was 
marked by pains and perils seldom known. The 
troops fought amidst swamps and inundated 
fields, intense heat, ever-present disease, famine, 
and hostile multitudes. The rivers swarmed 
with war boats long and gilded. The Burmese 
once, at least, beat back an English flotilla, and 
chased it down the river. The English perished 
by hundreds of the diseases of the climate. Yet 
they pressed onward steadily. A mutiny of the 
Sepoys in 1824 was suppressed with shot and 
shell. Burmah at last yielded, and a new terri- 
tory and an immense debt were added to the 
Company’s burdens. Next, in 1838-89, happen- 
ed the extraordinary invasion of Cabul. The 
Punjab was still held by the treacherous Sikhs, 
armed, eager for plunder, when a British army 
of Europeans and natives issued from the passes 
of the Himalayas to seat a pretender on the 
throne of Afghanistan. Behind them lay the 
armed forces of the Sikhs and the Scinde, pro- 
fessing friendship, but preparing for an inevita- 
ble war. The small English column pressed on 
amidst endless perils, and reached Cabul. Dost 
Monammep was dethroned. The English named 
a new king. Then all the folly of the project 
appeared. The Sikhs and Scindians behind 
showed signs of enmity. The people rose around 
them. They were massacred in the city, captured 
in the camp. Women, children, officers, men, 
fell into the hands of the savages. A new expe- 
dition retrieved the honor of the flag, and then 
the English retired behind their mountains. The 
Himalayas seemed their best defense. But the 
effect of their apparent check by the savage Af- 
ghans was the sudden outbreak of their last great 
war for the conquest of Hindostan. 

The powerful Ameers of Scinde, restless, gath- 
ered their vast and well-appointed army. Sir 
CuarLes Napter, desperate, resolved, crossed the 
Indus, resolved never to yield to the barbarians. 
The Cabul campaign had taught the English that 
to retreat was ruin. With 2600 men Naptrr at- 
tacked 35,000. His loss was fearful; nearly all 
his officers fell. But the enemy were beaten and 
dispersed ; 6000 of their dead lay heaped upon 
the field of battle. Scinde submitted, the war 
closed ; but it was only to be followed by a still 
more desperate contest. Lahore became the cen- 
tre of a new and terrible struggle, that tried to 








its utmost the resources of the Indian 

ment. The Sikhs, masters of the rich Saitee at 
the Punjab, were the most warlike and the most 
powerful of all the races of India. Their t 
army was trained and commanded by French and 
Italian officers; their hostile territory and rich 


attacked a part of the Sikh arm: i 
culty forced them from the field.” a 
on a flat and wooded plain, he assailed a Sikh in. 
trenchment, and drove the enemy before him, but 
with almost intolerable losses. Never had the 
English in India met with so resolute a foe, but 
never had they shown such desperate energy. 
The Sikhs gathered their forces behind an in. 
trenchment of great strength, constructed by their 
European officers, at Sobraon. They had more 
than 50,000 men, the English not 17,000, more 
than half of whom were he They dashed 
in pieces the powerful works, they marched, with. 
out firing a shot, up to the intrenchments, broke 
in upon the enemy, and chased them across the 
ag or into it. —_ pore was horrible, but 
e vi complete. hore fell. in, i 
1848, the ikhs rose. At the battle of Gita 
wallah, with heavy losses, the English were suc. 
cessful ; another defeat completed the subjection 
of the whole country ; the Punjab was annexed to 
the Indian Empire, and in 1849 the English rule 
seemed firmly fixed from the base of the Hima- 
layas to the distant coasts of Ceylon. A terrible 
disaster was soon to prove its internal dangers. 
The conquest of India has been slow and diffi. 
cult, yet it differs from no other conquest. It 
is not different from the conquest of Egypt by 
Campyses so long ago, of Italy by Naro.zox, of 
France by Germany. The lish have chosen 
to become conquerors of traders; the 
commercial company of the reign of Exizapera 
has been made the source of a vastempire. The 
people of India may have benefited by a change 
of masters, but the wiser English thinkers scarce- 
ly care to waste the energy of their race in so 
immense a field of action. War, horrible and 
costly, constantly follows this distant conquest. 
Better had the India Company never left its prop- 
er sphere, and lish energy and intelligence 
beer. more profitably applied. It would be hap- 
py for England if she could separate herself from 
India forever. Everxe Lawrence. 





LORD BEACONSFIELD. 


On page 668 we give two portraits of Eng- 
land’s great Premier, the first representing his 
features as they appeared when, in the heyday 
of youth, he won the attention of the world as a 
novelist, the second showing him as the elderly 
statesman whose brilliant services to his country 
have been rewarded with the proudest honors in 
the gift of his sovereign. 

Fiction and politics, seemingly opposed as they 
are, have been the two leading pursuits of Lord 
BeaconsFiexp’s life. Vivian Grey, his first ro- 
mance, made its appearance in 1826, when its 
author was in his twenty-second year. It was 
published anonymously, and fairly took London 
by storm. What is more singular, its popularity 
continues to this day. In a preface to a recent 
edition its author speaks of it in a deprecating 
manner, and appears to wish that it might be 
suppressed as one of the sins of his youth. In 
this, however, he would find few to join him. 
Vivian Grey is a work of unusual genius. It is 
full of thought, full of wit, marked by the most 
astonishing vivacity, and of singular interest even 
as a novel of incident. Its critics usually fall into 
the popular belief that the character of the hero 
is intentionally designed to represent the author's 
own—a theory which is flatly contradicted by his 
friends. At the same time the belief has a cer- 
tain amount of foundation. N. P. Wiii1s, whose 
veracity can not be impugned, asserts that at his 
first interview with Lady BLessineTon she inform- 
ed him that “Drsragxi the younger is quite his 
own character of Vivian Grey, crowded with tal- 
ent, but very careful of his curls, and a bit of a 
coxcomb”—a character which is confirmed to 
some extent by the testimony of others. 

Elated by the success of his first romance, the 
young novelist soon published another volume; 
but this time he wrote in a different vein. 7 
Voyage of Coptain Pompanilla is a brilliant satire 
on the manners and customs of his native land. 
After its publication, Disrarti, conscious of his 
youth and inexperience, determined to mature his 
mind by travel and observation. Of his various 
journeyings he has preserved no direct record, but 
the hints and allusions scattered through a long 
series of novels show that he wandered far and 
long. In 1880 he was in Albania, and the fol- 
lowing year in Syria. Egypt and the Upper Nile 
he explored at a period when Cook’s tourists were 
not, and the expedition was not the winter holiday 
it has since become. At Janina he found him- 
self in the midst of a serious revolt, and at Je- 
rusalem he nearly lost his life in an attempt to 
penetrate the Mosque of Omar. During one pe- 
riod we hear of him as on the coast of the Adri- 
atic; at another, as exploring the ruins of Rome; 
and again, as visiting Granada and the Alhambra. 
On the plains of Troy, as he himself tells us, he 
conceived the idea of his “ Revolutionary Epic,” 4 
fragment only of which has appeared. 1h . 
ing idea of this work, as he explains in his prel- 
ace, is his belief that it is the duty of the poet to 
embody in his work the spirit of his time. The 
age we live in is revolutionary, and thus D1sRaEL! 
wrote the “Revolutionary Epic.” But whether 
modern politics are unfitted to poetical treatment, 
or the poet failed to handle them with aon 
power of expression, the public received the wor 
with little enthusiasm. Neither did the other 
works which he —_ home from the on 
especial interest. these one was a p’ 
entitled The Wondrous Tale of Alnaschar ; of 
other, a romance called Contarini Fleming. 
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hor writes: “It was almost still- 
porn; and having w ritten it with deep thought god 

7 ling I was naturally discouraged from further 
a With this novel, whose fate weighed so 
cet. upon the mind of its author, DisRagLt's 
pover Pe a writer closed for a time. Later in 
A was to redeem his reputation as & littéra- 
rao but only when his fame as — 
should make such honors as may be accoi to 
a novelist seem petty and insignificant. 


* ‘ 3 ; 

Those who claim that ‘ nothing es _ 

~cess” may learn a different lesson from the 
yore oo stages of Drsrakui’s political career. 
ope ee mes he made an attempt to obtain a seat 
Three rt d at 
in Parliament, twice at Wycombe and once 
Taunton, each time suffering defeat. It was 

“y after seven years of patient waiting that 
only 3 ified, and he took his place 
his ambition was grat ied, a . 
in the House of Commons as member for Maid- 
pio Here his beginning was any thing but 
cuccessful. Claiming the attention of the House 
with undue precipitation, before he had suffi- 

-ont! died its temper, and exciting much 
ciently stu ve ’ 
laughter by @ fantastical manner and extravagant 

estures, he finally became so disconcerted that 
4 was compelled to resume his seat. Yet even 
in the moment of failure he seems to have been 
conscious of ample resources. Before sitting 
down he uttered the following remarkable words : 
“ A many things several times, and 

I have begun y - 
have often succeeded at last. I shall sit down 
now, but the time will come when you shall hear 
me.” These words proved to be prophetic. ’ 
The necessary limits of such an article as this 
forbid any attempt to follow the various steps by 
which Disragtt has reached the dazzling pinna- 
cle where he now stands. He is a man who has 
fought manfully with failure, and ended by achiev- 
ing the most wonderful success. Indeed, he be- 
gan life under almost every conceivable disad- 
vantage. He was the representative of an un- 
popular race, and the advocate of an eminently 
unpopular creed. Yet he has overcome every 
obstacle, living down his mipst powerful oppo- 
nents, and compelling the English nation to ac- 
knowledge him as her leader. In the London 
Times, apropos of the Premier’s return from 
Berlin, bearing with him the treaty that insures 
peace to Europe after the late threatenings of 
war, there occurs a tribute to his genius that 
sounds strangely coming from that critical jour- 
nal: 

“Tf, as can hardly be doubted, the present occasion 
is, in respect to the consequences which are depend- 
ent upon it, one of the most memorable in the history 
of England, there can be still less doubt that it is by 
far the most memorable incident in the career of the 
Prime Minister himself. He had long before achieved 
extraordinary success, With scarcely any resources 
but those of his own eens, he had led a great party 
for a generation, and had conducted them through a 
period of utter political ——- to a position o; - 
questioned supremacy. He had solved with them, or 
by means of them, the most embarrassing question in 
our domestic politics—that of Parliamentary Reform ; 
and although aga‘n defeated by the constituencies of 
his own creation, in consequence of his inevitable re- 
sistance to certain necessary ral measures, he main- 
tained a position which enabled him to take advantage 
of the reaction which followed, and he became one of 
the most powerful ministers of this century. These 
alone are very considerable performances; and though 
we have often found reason for adverse criticiam of 
the Prime Minister's conduct and measures, we are not 
of those who believe that steady success of such a kind 
can be achieved in this country without qualities both 
moral and mental of the highest order. Bach a career 
was not inappropriately rewarded with an earldom. 
and if Lord Braconsrizip’s public life had at tha 
moment been ended, it would have been sufficiently 
distinguished to have gratified even his own ambition. 
But to day, at the close of a long and doubtful strug- 
gle, a still more extrao’ success crowns the ca- 
reer of the Prime Minister. He returns from dischar- 
ging the office of chief ——— of England in 
the most im t and most critical negotiation of 
our time, and he has discharged it to the satisfaction 
of his own country and with the general applause of 
Europe.” 

England's obligation to Lord Beaconsr1e.p for 
the successful issue to which he brought the ne- 
Zotiations at Berlin is exceedingly weighty. The 
few words addressed by him to the enthusiastic 
crowd which met him at Dover on his return from 
Berlin express succinctly the object pursued and 
most successfully attained. “Lord Sa.ispury 
and myself,” said the Premier, “ have brought you 
back peace, but a peace, I hope, with honor, which 
may gratify our sovereign and tend to the welfare 
of our country.” The same thought is expressed 
in the concluding paragraph of the speech which 
he delivered before Parliament on the occasion of 
his report upon the proceedings at the Congress : 

“T have now, my lords, laid before you the general 
outline of the polley which we have pursed in the 
Congress of Berlin and the convention of Constanti- 
nople. They are undoubtedly connected with each 
other, and they must be considered together. I onl 
nape that the House will not misunderstand, and 

lope the country will not misunderstand, our mo- 
tives in occupying Cyprus and encouraging those 
intimate relations between ourselves and the gov- 
ernment and populations of Turkey. They are not 
movements of war. They are operations of peace and 
Muization, We have no reason to fear war. Her 
i ajesty has an army which is second to none, Eng- 
and must have seen with pride the Mediterranean cov- 
= with her ships. She must have seen with pride 
Me discipline and the devotion to her Majesty and her 
oJ Sty’s government of all her troops, drawn from 
oa ry part of her empire. The illustrious duke in 
the anppresence I speak has himself borne witness to 
the cae and the impartial patriotism which animate 
€ Indian troops he so recently reviewed. Bat it is 
the upon our fleets and our armi 
tere way be, that we mainly depend, but on that en- 
Weare 02 which this country is about to enter. 
} iat I most highly value is the consciousness that 
pone Eastern nations will re confidence in this 
cnleres” — ons they well now that while we can 
one of liberty, trudh, and soetien® time our empire is 
— BEACONSFIELD’s desire to aggrandize his 
: intry and to extend her territory has always 
mn controlled by determination to avoid that 
ae of all calamities—war. The culti- 
rape and imaginative student, who throughout 
hours ta Sa career has yet found time to spend 
Cuda is library compiling such romances as 
of th gy and Lothair, has none of the ambition 
shed f Warrior who mistakes a taste for blood- 
or patriotism. Dusragui is a profound di- 


the last its aut 





plomatist and a statesman of exceptional genius, 
but withal a man whose tastes are simple, and 
whose sympathies are with the humblest of his 
countrymen, upon whom the burden of war must 
fall most heavily. The story of his domestic life 
is that of a singularly happy union broken only 
by death. Of his devotion to friendship we have 
an instance in the demand recently made by him 
that the honorable decoration of the Garter, prof- 
fered him in recognition of his recent services, 
should also be tendered to his associate and col- 
league, Lord Sauispury. Dusraex is an old man 
now ; the loss of his wife has deprived him of 
his cherished friend and companion ; and the du- 
ties of office wear upon him, as is shown by his 
illness during the Congress. Whatever may be 
thought of his foreign and domestic policy, or of 
the great scheme of territorial aggrandizement 
with which his name is associated, he will always 
be remembered as one of the ablest of modern 
English statesmen, and there are few names that 
will occupy @ more conspicuous place than his in 
English history. 





ROCKY POINT. 


Rocky Pornt, of which we give an illustration 
on page 672, is situated on the west side of Nar- 
ragansett Bay, about nine miles south of Provi- 
dence. It was fitted up as a shore resort about 
thirty years ago. 

On leaving the landing one passes the camera, 
and shortly afterward the drinking fountain on 
the left, and on the right the dining hall, with a 
capacity for seating 500 persons, and the “ board- 
ing hotel,” accommodating 700. Then the ascent 
from the shore becomes more abrupt, soon lead- 
ing to the foot of the tower, which rises 150 feet 
above the water, commanding a beautiful view of 
the bay. Descending to the west from the tower 
the “happy family” is passed—a large cage con- 

ining numerous monkeys, an ant-eater, a musk- 
rat, guinea-pigs, etc. The descent is continued 
into a grassy valley, well shaded by large trees, 
and containing a concert hall, refreshment saloon, 
and the “inclined railway,” on which run small 
cars for the amusement of the little folks. A lit- 
tle further, by a gradual ascent, is the “cave”— 
a beneath some immense bowlders, which 
leads to the top of another small eminence corre- 
sponding to that on which the tower is placed. 
Here is a meadow, or miniature “table-land,” 
bounded on two sides by precipitous rocks, and a 
favorite resort at the dinner hour for those who 
bring their luncheon. 

The “bake” is close by the dining hall—two 
sheet-iron shelters, under which clams and fish 
are cooked in the approved Rhode Island fashion, 
by the steam of rock-weed over heated stones, 
but on a scale unrivalled elsewhere. Not far 
from the “ bake” is the “ hippodrome,” or “ flying 
horses,” a merry-go-round for children, moved by 
steam. A little beyond is a “string” of twelve 
bowling-alleys. 

The proprietors of the Point own and manage 
an adjoining farm of fifty acres for the supply of 
vegetables, milk, etc. During the summer steam- 
boats leave Providence and Newport for Rocky 
Point several times a day. It is also accessible 
by rail from Providence. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
Calendar. 


AUGUST. 


Saturday, 24.—St. Bartholomew. 
Sunday, %.—Tenth Sunday after Trinity. 


ALTHOUGH STEPHEN GIRARD was a Voltairian 
deist, yet the educational trust created by him 
was an outgrowth of the Christian spirit, and 
has been admiuistered with great fidelity by 
Christian men. The president of the college, 
Dr. W1t.1AM H. ALLEN, is also president of the 
American Bible Society; and in the list of its 
directors may be found the names of WILLIAM 
WELs3#, lately deceased, and GeorGe H. Stuart. 
~ | a decision of the Supreme Court of the Unit- 

States, made in 1868, the directors are au- 
thorized to employ the entire income from Gr- 
RARD’S residuary estate for the maintenance of 
the college, “‘ until the whole mpg) os aot d 
is fully occupied for this purpose.’’ The pres- 
ent value of this residuary fund is $6,414,039; 
its prospective value can hardly be determined, 
for part of the eon consists of Pennsylvania 
coal lands, an acres of real estate in the 
southern part of the city of Philadelphia. The 
total receipts, mostly consisting of income, for 
the year 1877, were $941,860. 

Acting upon the authority given by the court, 
the trustees of the Girard Fund are now engaged 
in enlarging the accommodations for orphan 
boys. A marble chapel, capable of seating 2000 

rsons, is nearly finished. Five marble build- 
logs have also been erected for the younger 
boys, who will be classed as the primary depart- 
ment. The size of the chapel indicates the pur- 

of the directors to provide for 2000 orphans. 
he present capacity of the buildings is 870 ; that 
is to say, nearly 900 boys can now be fed, housed, 
and taught within the premises. Mr. GrrarpD’s 
will requires that the boys be indentured be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and eighteen years 
as apprentices; but owing to the unwillingness 
of employers to take apprentices, the directors 
are considering the question of superintending 
the industrial education of the orphans them- 
selves, 

The possibilities within the reach of the man- 
agers of this trust can hardly be fully conceived. 
Under their wise administration it is becoming 
one of the most important of its kind in the 
country, and will take rank among the greatest 
educational charities of Christendom. 





Cyprus has suddenly become famous, or rath- 
er it has recovered something of its long-lost 
fame. The English papers og now abound in 
historical reminiscences, which, bit by bit, fill up 
the record of its varied fortunes from the time 
of the early Phenician settlements. Biblical 
students are reminded that the apostle Pau 





made a tour through Cyprus, and while there 
converted the Roman Governor Sergius Pav- 
Lvs to Christianity. BAakNaBas, his companion, 
was a native of thisisland. Unquestionably Cy- 
prus will be now explored by autiquarians as it 
never has been before. 





The news from the Vatican is important.. The 
bishops recently appointed have been directed 
to obtain from their governments the necessary 
authority to take ion of their sees, The 
Pope and the Sultan have come to an under- 
standing, and have composed their differences. 
The Papal Nuncio at Munich, it is said, will have 
charge of the dioceses and bishops of Prussia. 
If this be true, it is a step toward settlement; 
and to this may be added the report that the 
Pope and Prince BisMARcK are negotiating for 
the establishment of a modus vivendi between 
the papacy and Germany, with the prospect of 
success, 





The use of the Bible in the schools of the Lon- 
don School Board is working out results which 
will be of interest to American educators. The 
act of 1870 puts the entire question of religious 
instruction under the control of the board. At- 
tendance upon Bible teaching is wholly volunta- 
ry, and yet 188,000 children have ——— it. 
As many as 105,000 children competed this year 
for the 4000 Bibles which are distributed as 
— for proticiency in Biblical knowledge. 

he prizes are the gift of Mr. Peek and the 
London Tract Society. They were distributed 
at the Crystal Palace in the presence of an im- 
mense crowd. 





At the Round Lake Sunday-school Assembly, 
which closed July 26, the representatives of the 
Churches interested held separate meetings for 
the discussion of denominational Sunday-school 
work. At one of the Presbyterian meetings an 
address to that Church was adopted, in which 
the General Assembly is urged to organize a 
Normal Sunday-school Department. It begins 
to be clear that Normal training will be ingraft- 
ed upon the Sunday-school system of the United 
States. It is true that Sunday-school teaching 
— voluntary, is unpaid, but it has been proved 
that if facilities for training in teaching are offer- 
ed, many are ready to use them to the extent of 
their ability. The motive which leads teachers to 
Sunday-school work is strong enough to engage 
thera in training for the highest efficiency therein. 

Church debt ing proves to be ottents, 
for which, expectally if the churches will under- 
take to keep out of debt henceforth, the people 
will be grateful. The Congregationalist publish- 
es a record of $1,354,534 of church debts dis- 
charged in the last six months. The table is far 
from complete, for many instances of debt-pay- 
ing do not get to — notice a the range 
of local prints. In the relief of six churches 
Mr. Epwarp KIMBALL has raised $152,000. 


The Irish Sunday Closing Bill, intended to ap- 
py to the liquor trade, has been fought in the 

ritish House of Commons with a persistence 
unusual to Parliament. On the night of July 
11 the debate on passing it to a third reading 
was prolonged till three o’clock in the morning. 
Dilatory motions were resorted to by the minor- 
ity, after the fashion of our Con men, but 
with no effect. The hesitation which has mark- 
ed the progress of this measure is in roeping 
with the caution always shown by the Englis 
people in changing old customs. In order to 
obtain the support of the Conservative leaders, 
the promoters of the bill have had to consent 
to an exemption of five of the largest towns of 
Ireland from its operation. 








The death is announced of Cardinal ALEXAN- 
DER FRANCHI, the Pope’s Secretary of State. 
He was born in Rome in 1819. Much of his offi- 
cial life had been spent as nuncio and delegate 
to European powers. In 1873 he was made a 
cardinal by Pope Pius IX., and placed at the 
head of the Congregation of the Propaganda. 
Cardinal FRANCHI was a leading candidate for 
the papal succession, and received a large vote. 
His death occurred on the Ist of August. 





Record has been made in this column of the 
aims of the Free-seat Church Society (Protest- 
ant Episcopal) in this country. There is a like 
society in London, and its anniversary sermon 
was delivered last month in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral by Bishop Doanz, of the diocese of Albany. 
The noticeable feature of the sermon ‘was the 
vehemence with which the pewing system was 
denounced. ‘When men,’’ said the preacher, 
“have built, and by a solemn act of religious 
service have consecrated, a church, and set it 
apart as a house of God, is it conceivable that 
they should proceed to take away what they 
have given, and for a money value assign to any 
human being the right not merely to occupy 
but to keep empty so many square feet in that 
house which they had made a pretense of dedi- 
cating to the Almighty?’ The sermon bas at- 
ra much attention both here and in Eng- 





The Swiss “Christian Catholic’? Synod was 
held this year at Aarau, and not at Berne. Great 
poweey was reported by are HERzo«@. 

he adherents of the Church are 80,000; the 
priests, 75; parishes, 61; children under instruc- 
tion, 3066; the confirmations during the year 
were 1166. Changes have been made by the resig- 
nation of priests, but the vacant places have been 
quickly filled. . The council of the city of Gene- 
va has handed over a third church to the Chris- 
tian Catholics. Nine students were ordained to 
the ministry during the year, and eleyen stu- 
dents are now under training. The Synod de- 
termined that it was permissible to administer 
the communion to the laity in both kinds. 





Miss CATHERINE WINKWORTH, who died July 
1, in Savoy, will be remembered as the compiler 
of the Lyra Germanica—a volume which intro- 
duced many English readers to the treasures of 
German Christian song. She also published the 


lives of Pastor FLirepner, the founder of the* 


School of Protestant Deaconesses at Kaiser- 
werth, and of Amexia W. SIEVEKING. Miss 
Winkworth was a friend of Baron Bunsen, 
and a lady of beautiful character. 





Mail advices to the end of May have been re- 
ceived from the famine districts of China. The 
report is that the chief reliance for help must 





come from foreign contributors; the contribu- 
tions of American and European residents will 
be inadequate to mitigate the prevalent suffer- 
ing. Of the method of relief the Rev. JonaTHAN 
Tees, whose field is in Chib-li aud Shan-tung, 
gives this description: ‘“‘Up to-this time 12% 
villages and market towns have received careful 
inspection and a large amount of help. The to- 
tal population assisted is not less than €000. 
We expect during the week to relieve some 
2000 more, bringing the number up to 8000 odd. 
The work is trying to both mind and body, in- 
volving, as it does, personal visits to the fami- 
lies in every case. We give nothing except at 
the homes of the people.” 


Presbyterians and Baptists have adopted the 
camp-meeting in its new form, that df recreation 
tempered with religious worship. There could 
be no better combination, none more wholesome 
for body and spirit. Among the Thousand Isles 
of the St. Lawrence, Methodists and Presbyteri- 
ans have selected one about nine miles in length, 
and have established parks at the —— ends. 
On the last day of July the Bethune Chapel of the 
Westminster or Presbyterian Park was dedicated 
with appropriate services. There was a large 
representation of noted Presbyterians, among 
them the Rev. Drs. Apams, Priug, and Rocers, 
of this city, Professor Wriuiams, of Yale, and 
others. Dr. BETHUNE, Who spent many vaca- 
tions here fishing, and whose sweet sermons to 
the fishermen are a tradition of the region, was 
affectionately remembered. 





Among the ona commemorations so 
numerous this year will be that of Aveustus 
TopLapy, the author of the well-known hymn, 
“Rock of Ages.”” He died on the 11th of Au- 
ust, 1778, and that day of this year has been se- 
ected as the memorial day. ToPpLapy was the 
son of an army officer, and went to school with 
Cowper and CHURCHILL. He was one of the 
romoters of the evangelical revival in the 

hureh of Engiand in which WzsLity bore so 
large a part. e was, however, a bitter antag- 
onist of Wesiey, the two disagreeing on the 
subject of predestination. His famous hymn is, 
however, most catholic in its spirit, and has 
found universal acceptance in Protestant church- 
es. He was an eager controversialist, pungent 
in satire, and yet a man of liberal political opin- 
ions. hen Lovurs Bianco delivered in Paris 
during July his polished eulogium upon Rovs- 
SEAU, every one felt that the author of the So- 
cial Contract makes apoorfigureasahero, It is 
necessary to draw a veil over the private conduct 
of the French writer who revolutionized the pol- 
itics of Europe. It is a relief, at the end of a 
century, to recount the virtues of one whose life 
was without a stain, and whose beautiful song 
is likely to lead the devotions of Christians for 
many centuries. 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A OfLEBRATED com wrote to a friend reqnest- 
ing the ure of his company “to luncheon ; key 
of G.” His friend, a thorough musician, interpreted 
the invitation rightly, and came to the composer's 
house for a luncheon at one sharp. 





The woman who maketh a good pudding in silence 
is better than she who maketh a tart reply. 


The has been made that the world does 
not revolve with the same motion that it did a thou- 
sand ago; bui it still swings around fast enough 
to the man with a heavy bill coming due. 


“ What's the man yelling at ?” asked an Iilinois farm- 
er of his boy. “Why,” chuckled the boy, “‘ he's yell- 
ing at the top of his voice.” 


The height of politeness is passing round upon the 
opposite side of a rr walking with her, in or- 
der not to step upon shadow. 














“Clergymen,” remarks an exchange, “like railway 
brakemen, do a great deal of coupling.” Ab, yes; and 
the coupled ones do all the swit ig. 

ms sige achdinbioa es 

“Well,” remarked a city philosopher during the 
progress of a scorching sun spot, “ when I can’t get 
cool any other way, I go home and have a breeze with 
my wife.” 


A heated lover wrote a letter of the same to his in- 
amorata last week, beginning, “‘Sweatest.” She will 
be a sister to him hereafter—nothing more. 











A ovrrme Resomperr,—A herd-boy, on receiving 
his wages from hie master, purchased a lantern. The 
ther sorely on the 





The most remarkable exhibition of cur-age on rec- 
ord is that of an Oriskany dog thirty-eight years old. 





Jones and Brown were walking past a Yonkers house 
one evening, when a man, who appeared to have been 
hurled violently from the doorway, fell to the bottom 
of the steps. “ What do Fey suppose knocked hiin 
down ?” asked Brown, “Oh, as usual,” said Jones, as 
he caught sight of the man’s wife, “woman was the 
power behind the thrown.” 





land ?” asked the superin ' 
replied the smart bad boy on the back seat, “the 

bo Sciiool closed wit 
singing. 


Some one said to a man who had seen much of the 
world: “A certain has been talking against 

ou.” “That at surprlees me,” said the other, “for I 

ave never him any serviee.” 

An orator who was much in demand in political 
campaigns, being asked by an admirer the secret of 
his success, replied : “* W! 


hen I have facts, I give ‘em 
facta; but when I haven't, I yell and saw the He * 


“Did you ever dabble in stocks 2” asked a lawyer of 
& witness who was known to have fled from his native 
land to this asylom of the free. “Well, yes; I got my 











| foot in ‘em once, in the old country,” was the reply. 
— 


The Leo is the name of a new summer shoe. One 
lety te bonght thirteen pairs, and speaks of the last 
as XI. 





Annie. “Can yon tell me, ma, why the ume on 
the handkerchief of my dear Augustus is meas shoot- 
ing an arrow ata t?” 
ts oe, “No, my dear, I don’t see the similarity ; why 

Annie. “ Because its aro, ma, scent from my beau.” 

(Ma faints 


SA aes Dee se etait wit a i jth ee” 
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THE ROMANCE OF A STUDIO. 

Iv the every-day working world there are hot 
sunshine and ratile of carriages, the ceaseless 
tread of restless feet and the confused Babel of 
a thousand different sounds. But in the very 
throng of it one can turn into a long high hall, 
climb a wide dim stairway, and enter a total- 
ly different place and atmosphere: that is Don 
Lepel’s studio. 

it is a lofty room, far above the street, so that 
“the still, sad music of humanity” only reaches 
it as a pleasant murmur. Its lights are all care- 
fully mellowed, yet in its cool silence there is no 
lack of suggestive companionship. Gods and 
goddesses from Olympus, beautiful as ever, are 
there, and old tapestry and armor and furniture 
from feudal castles have their own tale to tell. 
There are sketch-books lying all around, and a 
volume of Tennyson open on a prie-dieu, its mar- 
gins covered with fragments of beautiful women. 

Four easels are in the room, on each an unfin- 
ished picture, and the whole air of the place is 
that of still, thoughtful, purposeful work. For if 
Lepel is a painter, he is not one of the traditional 
order. There are no crushed rose-buds, or un- 
strung guitars, or thumbed Anacreons on his ta- 
bles. Odd little gloves and play-bills and knots 
of crumpled ribbons he has no acquaintance with. 
None of his friends have ever accused him of 
verse-making or of gallantry. Lepel is a painter 
of the modern school—industrious and thorough- 
ly respectable, with a fashionable visiting list, and 
a good credit in the Second National Bank. 

i am sorry to admit that he is not handsome. 
People expect beauty of artists; but Lepel is 
short and rather stout, and has other deficiencies 
not worth particular mention. Still, as he stands 
before his easel with his palette on his thumb, 
calling up on his canvas a face of exquisite 
beauty, there is.a sense of power about this ordi- 
nary man which almost ennobles him. 

He has been working this warm June day since 
early morning, and he is satisfied with himself. 
“T will go to the Park now,” he says, approving- 
ly; “I shall enjoy a stroll, and perhaps I may 
take a pull up the lake.” 

That was Lepel’s very sensible idea of recrea- 
tion; and he had quite tired himself with the 
first part.of his programme when he came to a 
little rustic seat under some pines near the upper 
boat-house. There was a girl sitting reading at 
one end of the bench, but she was very young 
and very shabby, and he did not in the least fear 
that she would consider him an intrusion. 

At first he watched the boats, but gradually his 
companion attracted him. Her form was fault- 
less, and he found himself dressing and posing it 
in all the characters which just then occupied his 
pencil. Of ber face he could see nothing at all, 
for there was a little brown sun-shade between 
them. This was so far favorable that it allowed 
him to make a thumb-nail sketch of her attitude, 
which was extremely natural and graceful; and 
he had scarcely done it when fortune played him 
a pleasant trick: the girl, in attempting to tear 
open a leaf, let her sun-shade slip; it fell to the 
ground, and Lepel stooped and lifted it for her. 

The next moment they stood face to face, and 
Lepel exclaimed, in tones which were a strange 
mixture of pleasure and annoyance, “ Why, Bee! 
Is it possible !” 

Bee shrugged her shoulders, and said, petulant- 
ly, she supposed it was. 

“And I have been sitting beside you twenty 
minutes, and did not know you.” 

“T knew you.” 

“Why did you not speak ?” 

‘My dress was so shabby—and my shoes. I 
suppose you have grown rich.” 

“Do you suppose I have grown a snob also, 


Bee? Sit down; I want to talk to you.” 

“ Really ?” 

“Yes, really. Where is your father now ?” 

“ He died last summer.” 

“Poor child! What have you been doing 
since ¢ 

“T can find nothing to do. During the opera 


season I sang in the chorus, and I made my 
money last as long as possible. But I am very 
poor; you can see that.” 

“Bee, I owed your father some money for 
copying—-” 

“No, you did not, Mr. Lepel. You can not 
offer me charity on that plea. But if you know 
any way to get me work, that would be a great 
kindness; if not, I must live as the birds do, 
from crumb to crumb, till winter comes.” 

‘Suppose you let me board you with Signor 
Z——-. He would prepare you for a better en- 
gagement, and you could pay me from your first 
receipts—for your. father’s sake, Bee 2” 

““Why should you do this for father’s sake ? 
You were not friends; you had not been to see 
us for four years. I heard that you had rich 
patrons, and had grown proud.” 

“T would like to help you, Bee, if you would 
trust me.” 

“T might trust you, but how could I trust cir- 
cumstances? Very likely they would turn against 
me; and really I should do you little credit. I 
could never make a prima donna, perhaps not 
even a passable concert singer. I have learned 
that the world despises mediocrity in art, and I 
shall never excel. I used to think I was vastly 
clever, but to-day I know I am but a very ordinary 
girl.” 

“Well, Bee, I will make you another offer. I 
want a model, say, from two to four hours a day. 
You will have to stand in very fatiguing postures, 
and I shall perhaps get cross and unreasonable, 
and forget you are Beatrice Erling; but I will 
give you the highest terms, and pay you every 
day as you earn the money.” 

“What will you give me?” 

“ Fifty cents an hour.” 

“That will do, When shall I come?” 

“To-morrow at ten o'clock.” 

The conversation had fallenfinto a purely busi- 
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ness tone, and after these arrangements, Lepel 
handed her his card, and said a rather cool “ good- 
evening.” For now that the thing was done, he 
was uncertain as to its wisdom. In the first place, 
he had offered Bee unusually high terms ; and in 
the second, he had voluntarily connected himself 
again with a class of artists for whom he had 
neither respect nor sympathy. He knew that he 
had been influenced by Bee’s beauty, and that if 
she had been ugly or ill formed, his remembrances 
of her would not have led him to any such active 
sympathy. 

“Tt is a bad plan,” said this young man to 
himself, “to analyze one’s good deeds. I have 
not a bit of self-complaisance in what I have 
done for Tom Erling’s daughter to-night, and I 
suppose now she will soon be a great nuisance 
to me.” 

This rencontre compelled him, even against his 
inclination, to recall the gay, clever, idle fellow 
whom he had so long forgotten. “What an in- 
finite genius that man had !” he muttered ; “ there 
was nothing he could not turn his pencil to; and 
as for music, it was his native tongue.” 

But, for all that, Tom Erling had been a failure 
and a broken promise. He worked irregularly, 
he never kept his word, he fell into debt, bor- 
rowed money, and by continual petty impositions 
sinned away his most faithful friends. And yet 
the man had some excuses; for he had been set 
to fight a battle for which nature had provided 
him with no weapons. Time! money! obligations! 
Tom knew the value of none of these things. He 
ought to have lived in some sunny Italian city, 
and been cared for as the ravens are. 

Lepel had at first been charmed with his easy 
good-humor, his song and wit, and free-handed 
generosity. But men can’t afford to pay success 
and fame for these pleasant things, and he had 
found himself compelled to drop an acquaint- 
anceship which brought him nothing but unrea- 
sonable claims and annoyances. 

Beatrice had then been a slipshod, ill-cared-for 
girl of twelve years old, perfectly familiar with 
all her father’s shiftless, dishonorable ways of 
raising money. Scrambling breakfasts, disor- 
derly dinners, alternate fasting and feasting, was 
the girl’s domestic story. She had picked up a 
knowledge of reading and writing, and New York 
had done the rest for her. In some marvellous 
way she had acquired lady-like and rather re- 
served manners, and the knowledge of how to 
make the most of the little clothing she was able 


to procure. 
But even among her father’s associates she 
had no friends. These genial good fellows had 


nothing to spare from themselves. They all 
spoke pityingly of ‘‘ poor little Bee,” but not one 
of them would have denied himself a cigar for 
her sake. When her father could no longer pro- 
tect her, she had even got to fear them, and to 
feel their notice of her, in some way or another, 
an insult, 

But Don Lepel’s offer was a different thing. 
She thought it over after he had left her, recalled 
his looks and tones, and felt satisfied. “You are 
a lucky little bench,” she said, smiling, and touch- 
ing almost superstitiously the rough wood, “and I 
feel as if good fortune had been making me a call.” 

The next evening she was rather more doubtful 
of it. Lepel had been very cool, and had made 
her fully earn her fifty cents an hour. However, 
as the weeks passed away, things grew pleasant- 
er. Bee had plenty of tact, and had been in an 
excellent school for developing it. She saw at 
once that Lepel did not trust Be and that she 
would have to win his confidence. Indeed, Lepel 
was constantly expecting to find her the daugh- 
ter of her father. He feared that she would 
break her word, forget her appointments, or ask 
for money in advance. As her reserve passed 
away, and she became witty and merry, or in- 
dulged herself in snatches of song or a new step 
in a dance, he expected these moral aberrations 
more and more, 

But they did not come. Bee grew rosy-cheek- 
ed and light-hearted, began to dress with much 
taste, managed her small funds with discretion, 
and said, gratefully, “she began to see the good 
of living.” In fact, before the winter was over 
she had got, through Lepel’s influence, a comfort- 
able little business as “ model,” and was making 
_ her six hours’ hard strain three dollars a 

ay. 

The June sunlight in which we first saw Le- 
pel’s studio is now January sunlight. Somehow 
the room has a bright look; perhaps it is the 
glowing fire on the hearth, perhaps it is the bas- 
ket of flowers on the table, or perhaps it might 
be such a trifle as a cunning pair of bronze slip- 
pers trimmed with cherry-colored bows that are 
standing on the hearth-rug. Don Lepel has just 
put them there. It is a very, very cold morning ; 
of course that accounts for the action. He stands 
looking at them with a dreamy look in his eyes, 
very unusual to those keen gray orbs, until he 
hears a clear quick footstep come pit-patting 
along the hall. Then he resumes his preoccupied 
air and his palette and pencil. 

The door opens, and in comes Bee. Her face 
is like a rose, her eyes like stars; her dark blue 
suit has bits of snow all over it, and so has her 
trim little hat and feathers. She nods to Lepel, 
shakes herself jauntily, and then taking off her 
hat, fans it gently before the fire to recurl the 
feathers. 

“Better put on your slippers, Bee. I can’t 
have you take cold now, with these three pictures 
on hand.” 

“Which do I sit for this morning »” 

“Ophelia. Ihave been painting the face from 
mademoiselle’s photo ; you will dress and pose for 
the character.” 

“TI don’t feel like the love-lorn damsel this 
morning. Bah! 
for love, and the snow, and the sunshine, and 
the joys of music, and reading, and eating, and 
walking to live for! I suppose she was insane 
—of course she was.” 
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She was unbuttoning her boots during this 
tirade, and when she had slipped her feet into 
the bronze slippers and waitzed twice round the 
room, dodging Apollo and Hercules very clever- 
ly, she announced herself ready to begin. In a 
few minutes the secret of her high spirits was 
evident. Lepel read to her a few lines, and her 
face and hair and figure instantly translated 
them ; the very droop of her arms was a revela- 
tion of physical sympathy. 

Two or three times while occupied with minor 
details he let her rest, and she trailed the long 
robes of the Danish maiden up and down the 
room, chatting all the time in the merriest every- 
day manner. “Had Lepel heard that Clifford’s 
picture was sold? Did he know that Harry Martin 
and Palozzi had quarrelled? Was he going to 
the Lotos, and if so, would he tell her how Miss 
K——’s dress was trimmed?” Then she told 
him of a new song she was learning, and obli- 
gingly hummed over part of the melody. And so 
back again to the heroine of a thousand years ago. 

At last Lepel says, “ That will do to-day, Bee. 
Will you go and have an oyster pdté with me, or 
is Clifford waiting for you ?” 

“T don’t like oyster pdtés, If you will give me 
a quail I will go.” 

“ Very well, Miss Extravagance, you have done 
admirably to-day, and you shall have a quail. 
Then are you going to Clifford's ?” 

“Why do you tease me about Clifford’s? I 
am not going to Clifford’s any more.” 

“ But why not ?” 

“ A woman’s reason—because I am not.” 

The next morning Lepel met her very stiffly. 
“ Before you robe, Bee, I want to speak to you. 
Sit down and warm your feet.” 

She put the pretty slippered feet on the fend- 
er, and looked curiously up at him. “Well?” 

“ Clifford was here last night, and I know why 
you would not go there yesterday. Think again, 
Bee. You might do much worse. I have tried 
to be your friend, and I must say this much.” 

“Oh! You advise me to marry Clifford.” For 
a moment her face was ablaze with scorn, but 
the next her eyes sought Lepel’s—just for a mo- 
ment; he hesitated, and the chance was forever 
lost to him. Nothing could be more cold and 
sarcastic than her next attitude. 

“ Clifford has genius, Bee, and industry; he is 
struggling bravely for a position.” 

“T hate poor struggling men. I saw plenty of 
them in my childh Success is the one thing 
forever good. The successful man is the hand- 
some man and the wise man; he alone is worthy 
of a woman’s love.” 

She spoke extravagantly, as was her habit un- 
der excitement, but Lepel was annoyed at it. 

“T do not like your advice,” she continued, 
angrily. “You favored Montana because he 
could cultivate my voice, and I might thus have 
a career with him; and now you advise that I 
become wife to the poor struggling Clifford, in 
order to save him the expense of a model, I 
suppose.” 

“Don’t be unjust, Bee. I only wished to see 
you cared for.” 

“Thank you; but I have my own ideas as to 
what being cared for means.” 

“ Do you mind enlightening me?” 

“Not at all. It means a luxurious home, serv- 
ants and carriages, foreign travel, home enter- 
tainments, and a husband whose greatest joy is, 
to gratify my wishes.” 

Lepel hardly knew whether she was in jest or 
earnest, for she stood up to make her explana- 
tion, and ended it with a pirouette that brought 
her suddenly face to face with a gentleman whose 
amused expression showed that he had been a 
listener to her avowed matrimonial position. 

Then Lepel turned with a bow to his visitor, 
and Bee vanished behind an old oaken screen—a 
convenient place for an observation, and Bee was 
not above peeping at the intruder. He was a 
man of about fifty years of age, with a fine pres- 
ence, and that indefinable auric atmosphere around 
him which envelops the confidently rich man. 
Bee liked his appearance, and was rather pleased 
to observe that he glanced around the room be- 
fore leaving it ; she was sure that he was looking 
for her. 

There was no more now to be said about Clif- 
ford’s hopes, and no more advice to be given to 
Bee ; Lepel forgot every thing in his gratification 
at Mr. Belmar’s visit and the orders he had given 
him. These orders really required some super- 
vision, but hardly as much as that gentleman gave 
them. In a few weeks he was a very regular vis- 
itor at Lepel’s studio. He said he enjoyed these 
visits, and it is probable he did. Bee’s costumes 
and characters, her sunny good temper, her queer 
criticisms on players, politicians, artists, and the 
world in general, made it a constantly changing 
entertainment. 

If Bee suspected that she had interested Mr, 
Belmar—which it is likely she discovered at once 
—Lepel certainly never did. He considered his 
patron as a genuine lover of art, and a peculiar 
admirer of his own peculiar style and coloring. 
That he should admire Bee’s kitten-like move- 
ments, and applaud all her clever, keen little epi- 
grams, was natural enough; he did that himself, 
and every body else did it. 

Thus the winter passed pleasantly and profit- 
ably away. Bee had saved a little money, and 
was taking singing lessons. “If she was to have 
a career,” she said, spitefully, to Lepel, “ it should 
not be with any Montana.” So now in her in- 
tervals of rest she sang scales and astonishing 
exercises; she said the lofty room suited her, 
and they objected to her practice in her board- 
ing-house. Lepel had no objections to her rich 
musical intervals ; besides, it gave him oecasional- 
zie pleasure of saying, ‘‘ That is a false note, 


It was again June, and Lepel had put the fin- 
ish to Mr. Belmar’s last picture. He 
met that gentleman one warm afternoon in Union 


Square, and told him so. Then they turned to- 








—————. 
ward the studio, and went up to look at it, | 
was an Italian scene, and Bee, dressed as-a Tus 
can peasant with a basket of grapes on her left 
— was the only figure. 

“She is a beautiful girl,” said Mf 

tfully. “Either as Princess Bee by Pen 

ok ae she is perfect. By-the-bye, what is her 

“ ” Hf 

“Her name,” said Lepel, coldly, “is Beatrice 


“ i 9 j , 
we Erling? Not Tom Erling’s daugh. 

: Tom Erling’s daughter. Did you know Tom ?” 

We were brought up in the same Connecti. 
cut village, and went to the same district school 
Tom beat me in all the classes, and I whipped 
him out of them. Then he fell in love with my 
sister—in short, there was a quarrel, and Tom 
ue nen York. He must be poor, to let his 

“He is dead. His wife was an Italian gj 
who died soon after Bee's birth. The poor clit 
has no relatives.” ' 

“I will tell my sister about her. -She is an in. 
valid now, with very few pleasures or interests 
I am sure she will be glad to befriend Tom Er. 
ing’s daughter.” 

this way it came to pass that Bee was soon 
very constantly visiting at Miss Belmar’s pretty 
cottage on the Hudson, and that whenever she 
was there, Miss Belmar’s brother also found it 
convenient to come out with a few new books or 
some early fruit. Indeed, the maiden lady. al- 
most confined to her house, had given her heart 
very readily to this bright, pretty child of the only 
man she had ever lov: She could befriend Bee 
and do something for her; and this in itself was 
a great pleasure to the poor invalid, so long the 
recipient and not the fog of kindness, 

So when in early July Lepel shut his studio 
and went away for four months, Bee's small per- 
sonal effects were removed to Miss Belmar’s, and 
she spent the sum aer there. And it was amus- 
ing to see what easily detected little plots and 
plans this lady laid in order to bring about a 
marriage that had been already determined upon. 

Bee had never been so happy in all her life; 
the sweetness and coolness and repose, the ten- 
der love and ceaseless attentions, the riding and 
boating and moonlight strolls, made the time pass 
like an enchanted dream. Mr. Belmar watched 
her constantly, but found nothing in which it was 
necessary to direct or advise her, for with that 
wonderful adaptive tact inherent in American 
women she caught not only the habit but the 
tone of the circumstances surrounding her, and 
made them a part of herself. 

Early in November she went one morning into 
the city and climbed again the familiar stairway 
leading to Lepel’s studio. He had resumed work, 
and met her with a petulant complaint : “ Where 
on earth have you been, Bee? I have written 
three times for you.” 

She did not answer immediately ; but sitting 
down before the fire, and putting her feet on the 
fender in her old way, she turned her head and 
looked rather sadly down the long room. “ Le- 
pel, what charm is there in this life, I wonder ? 
Who that has lived in Bohemia ever left it with- 
out a sigh ?” 

on don’t mean to say that you are leaving 
it 

“Yes, I came to say ‘farewell.’ I shall never 
make money or make merry in this dear old room 
again. I am going to be married.” 

“To Clifford ?” 

“What an idea! No, Sir, to Mr. Belmar. I 
shall order pictures of you now, Lepel, and pat- 
ronize you dreadfully.” 

a “Don’t pull my prices down, Bee. That is all 
ask.” 

“ But that is exactly what I shalldo. Mr. Bel- 
mar will have a great many expenses with me. 
I shall not let him buy any more pictures.” 

She spoke in her old saucy way, balancing her 
muff first on one hand and then on the other; 
but in spite of her jesting way, Lepel saw she was 
in earnest about her marriage. He said a few 
low words of congratulation, and went busily on 
with his work. Bee felt instantly sobered. Was 
he angry with her? Was he jealous of her good 
fortune, or selfishly sorry to lose so good a mod- 
el? If Bee had believed it any of these things, 
her tongue would have avenged her, but some 
look on the grave, sorrowful face made her re- 
member the moment when she had seen Love's 
confession trembling on his lips. She rose qui- 
etly, said a few words of gratitude and farewell, 
and, before Lepel could answer them, was gone. 

Then Lepel, taking from a shelf a of small 
bronze slippers, locked them carefully away, and 
with them locked away the one love of his life. 
He worked harder than usual, worked till the 
room was cold and dark, then, throwing down his 
pencil, he made his only complaint on the sub- 
ject: “I don’t blame her; she never knew; | 

ly knew myself. Well, well, life is full of 
‘might have beens.’” - 

Again the January snow is in the brisk cold 
air, and Lepel’s cheery studio has its old look of 
earnest labor. He is before his easel, but he is 
not working with his usual serious attention. 
The reason lies on the table*beside him in the 
shape of a note of invitation to dinner at Mr. 
Belmar’s. A year has passed since he saw Bee, 
and he is not at all in love now, but still she pos- 
sesses a greater interest for him than any other 
woman. He wonders how she will look, and what 
she will say, and whether he himself ought not 
to buy a new evening suit for the occasion. Also 
there is dimly present a pleasant expectation of 
orders, for Lepel is never oblivious to such prof- 
itable con’ i . 

Still, if he one selfish thought, he forgot 't 
in nobler feelings when he saw Bee again that 

ight. Standing in his quiet recess he watched 
the beautiful woman, serene in temper, elegant 
in manners, and exquisitely clothed, guide the 
whole entertainment charmingly to its end. Her 
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—still her lover—trusted absolutely in 
pated a ater watched her with a pride that 


-_ pee motherly ; it was evident she was to 





or in this room ten § 
her in Wow’ for # two-dollar bill right here on 
this hearth-rug ! and yet how cleverly she made 
me feel, without @ shade of pride or unkindness, 
that she was now Mrs. Belmar! Belmar has got 
a model wife.” And Lepel smiled gimly at the 
only pun he had ever made, ow no man 
could slip into a position like that, and fit it so 
exquisitely ; but women puzzle me more and more 


every year—especially American women.” 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


gz advices in regard to the Norwegian 
m. ‘Atlantic expedition on the Voringen in- 
form us that a start was to be made on the 
15th of June from Bergen, with the intention of 
reaching Tromsée by the 19th, and proceeding 
thence to Alten Fiord, and afterward to Ham- 
merfest. From Hammerfest the route was to 
be eastward, in order to examine the relations 
between depth and animal life. After touching 
at Vardoe the vessel was to proceed to a point 
midway between Vardoe and Nova Zembla, 
where soundings were to be made, and the 
boundaries of the ice-cold water in the polar 
sea determined. This is thought to be especial- 
ly important in connection with the movements 
of the Norwegian capelin or lodde, the favorite 
bait in the north of Europe for the cod. The 
expedition was to return to Hammerfest on the 
nth of July to renew its supplies, and then to 
start for a new cruise to the navigable waters 
north of Jau-Mayen, thence to the Greenland 
ice, where the nh ee is usually carried on. 
This region, being entirely unsurveyed, will 
doubtless furnish many important facts in re- 
gard to the depth, temperature, and inhabitants 
of the ocean. Returning again to Hammerfes 
the third cruise is to commence on the 29th o 
July, and the vessel be occupied in the survey of 
the navigable waters between Bear Island and 
Spitzbergen, where there is a profitable shark 
fishery ; and thence to the deep water on the 
west coast of Spitzbe' , where from 300,000 to 
400,000 fish are annually caught. It is thought, 
however, that in view of the recent discovery 
of a great cod bank off the Loffoden Islands, the 
fishermen will hereafter find more remunerative 
employment nearer home. One of the impor- 
tant results of the scientific expeditions of the 
Norwegian government has been the determina- 
tion of new fishing grounds and better informa- 
tion about the old ones, thus adding ag! to 
the industrial resources of the country. It is 
anticipated that the cruise will be completed by 
the middle of September, and that the vessel 
will then return for the winter to the harbor of 
Horten. As heretofore, the Véringen will be 
commanded by Captain WILLE, of the Norwe- 
gian navy, with Dr. MoHN as meteorologist, Dr. 
G. 0. Sars, of Christiania, Dr. DanrELssen, of 
Bergen, and Herr FRIgE Lg, a8 zoologists, togeth- 
er with a chemist, physicist, and artist. 


The notice of the death of Admiral Sir Gzorc 
Back, in June last, in the eighty-first year of 
his age, recalls to mind one of the heroes of arc- 
tic travel, whose services have almost been for- 
gotten. As early as 1818 he accompanied Sir 
JOHN FRANKLIN in his overland expedition from 
Hudson Bay to the Coppermine River, although 
this was not his first experience of the arctic 
regions, as he had previously made a voyage 
to Spitzbergen. In 1825 he again accompanied 
Sir Joun FRANKLIN on an arctic expedition, 
made for the purpose of co-operating with Cap- 
tain Beecuy and Captain Parry in their search 
for a northwest passage. In 18383 he was ap- 
pointed to conduct the expedition for seeking 
and relieving Sir Jouw Ross, and of this a de- 
tailed account was subsequently published. In 
1836 he made another Greenland voyage in the 
Terror, and nearly reached Repulse Bay, thus 
closing his page of history in connection with 
arctic exploration. 





_ The August number of the American Natural- 
ist contains a yea ne by Professor Cops of 
4 new saurian from the Rocky Mountains, which 
even exceeds in proportions the monsters al- 
ready discovered in that region. A vertebra of 
this beast has been received in Philadelphia 
Which is estimated to measure over six feet in 
elevation, and as requiring a thigh bone twelve 
feet in length. The construction of this verte- 
bra 18 astonishingly light, the walls and process- 
es being as thin as pasteboard and paper. In 
fact, such a structure was clearly incapable of 
sustaining the weight of the muscles, so that it 
becomes an interesting question as to the mode 
of life of such a being. As the bones are some- 
what like those of open fishes, Professor Cops 
Suggests that this and similar species walked on 
the bottom of the sea, and browsed on the alge 
and other vegetation which w on the shore 
or land. This animal is call Amphicelias fra- 


gillimus, 





ae von Bibra, who died on the 5th of Jane, 
oh uremberg, presented a remarkable combi- 
we 1on of savant and novelist. In his earlier 
po he acquired much distinction by the pub- 
— of sundry chemical researches, es 
- ly upon the bones and teeth of man and 
, © mammalia, These were followed by a crit- 
— investigation of the diseases of eodlnen in 
patch factories. In 1845 he prosecuted extensive 
deta tions in South America, and published 
“. 4iled reports of his observations. Next fol- 
— ed memoirs on materia medica and food prod- 
= 8, and on archeology ; and, mixed with these, 
cre a large number of novels and sketches, 


Which 
ae Were much esteemed by his contempo- 


OO 


. recise nature of the white-bait so dear 
pot dh nglishman in connection with dinners 
re meas and elsewhere has lately acquired 
recap 'n our own country, from the fact 
for re qitiele under this name has been offered 
rk M, »Y Some prominent fish-mongers of Ful- 

Miter ke New York. The reputation of 





cies of small herring peculiar to British waters. 
Quite lately the diminution of the British fisher- 
ies has renewed the inquiry as to the nature of 
white-bait ; and, among others, the British Com- 
missioners of Fisheries, Messrs. BUCKLAND -and 
WALPOLE, have been engaged in investigating 
the subject. Mr. Buckianp, in a recent article 
in his paper, Land and Water, has given a résumé 
of what he believes to be the facts in this case. 
He states that the sale of white-bait for market 
extends from about the middle of February till 
the end of August, the eupp! in that iuter- 
val varying very much with the character of 
the season. He finds white-bait to be a mix- 
ture of the following fish in the order of their 
abundance: young herring, sprats, sticklebacks, 
gobies, weavers, : and - eels, a ef ney white 
shrimps, and buntings. So far he has not de- 
tected any shad. As sold in England the fish 
composing the white-bait are seldom more than 
one and a half or two inches in length. Larger 
fish than these are not marketable. 


The forty-eighth meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science will be 
held at Dublin on the 14th of August, under the 
presidency of WILLIAM SporTiswoopg, who suc- 
ceeds Professor ALLEN THOMPSON, 


It is announced that a contract for the con- 
struction of a canal across the Isthmus of Pana- 
ma has been finally ratified between the govern- 
ment of Colombia and the International Commit- 
tee for the Construction of a Canal across the 
Isthmus of Darien. One of the conditions men- 
tioned is that the new canal is to be entire} 
neutral, and open to the commerce of the world. 
It is also stipulated that it is to be completed by 
1895. The canal company receives a grant of 
land 200 yards wide on each side of the canal, 
together with 1,000,000 acres of land to be select- 
ed at its own discretion. 











Attention has recently been called to the de- 
facement of brick fronts of houses by white ef- 
florescence, accompanied by a disintegration of 
the mortar, producing not merely a disfigure- 
ment, buta serious injury to the edifice. A num- 
ber of communications have appeared in the 
Journal of the Franklin Institute upon this sub- 
— It appears that this is due primarily to 
ime made from magnesian limestone, and con- 
sequently containing a certain percentage of 
magnesia. Some clays, containing a small per- 
——_ of magnesia, when made into bricks, al- 
a showing for a time the efflorescence re- 
fe to, lose it by action of the rain. It is, 
however, the magnesia in the mortar that causes 
the more serious evil. The vapors produced by 
the burning of coal gas, and by the combustion of 
coal permeate the magnesia of the lime, or are 
driven against it by the rain, and cause efflores- 
cence on the surface of the mortar, and ultimately 
destroy the latter, so as to render the aid of the 
plasterer necessary in renewing and repointing. 

Mr. PemBERTON, in an article in a late number 
of the Journal, remarks that the magnesian mor- 
tar is greatly preferred by many bricklayers as 
retaining its softness for a longer period than 
— mortar, and thus itting a larger num- 

er of bricks to be laid at one time. As man 
as seven or eight bricks can be put in place wit 
the magnesian mortar before this requires point- 
ing up with the trowel, but with pure lime mor- 
tar this can not be done to an extent of more 
than three or four bricks, as it will not permit a 
union between the new ones and those already 
laid. On this account the pure and more de- 
sirable mortar is rejected, and it is frequently 
impossible to induce the workman to use it. 





THE GREAT SOLAR ECLIPSE. 
(See Illustration on Front Page.) 
Grorerrown, Coronapo, July 81, 1878. 

Ar 11.45 upon the day of the eclipse your cor- 
respondent found himself, with a party of ladies 
and gentlemen, en route to the Argentine or Snake 
River Pass, nine miles distant, upon the Sierra 
Madre, at an elevation of 13,156 feet above the 
sea. This point of observation was chosen for a 
twofold purpose, viz., its altitude, and the ex- 
tended view obtained from its summit, embracing 
a wonderful panorama of the great ranges of the 

Escalente, and Sangre de Christo west 
and south, the continuous line of the Sierra Madre 
north and northwesterly, and a broad sweep of 
stretching plains to the east. 

After a charming ride up the beautiful valley 
of Leavenworth Creek, and a halt for refreshment 
at Jestice’s cabin, nestling in the scattering tim- 
ber terminating the line of arborescent vegeta- 
tion, we struck out for the pass, reaching its crest 
at 2 p.m. Mr. Marraews, formerly of New York 
city, volunteered to keep time ; Mr. Scuwanz, of 
the Massachusetts School of Technology, and Mr. 
Burnet, of Cincinnati, undertook the delicate task 
of announcing the moment of totality; and your 
correspondent’s business upon the summit is ap- 
parent in the accompanying drawing. 

Several minutes before first contact a very pe- 
culiar orange light was discernible in the atmos- 
phere, which, upon contact, changed to a color 
approximating a mixture of steel-gray and lilac; 
and as the obscuring body slowly but steadily 
continued its progress, this strange light became 
more pronounced, merging into intense purple in 
the shadows of the crags of Gray’s Peak, only a 
mile or so to the west, across the cul-de-sac of the 
head waters of Snake River. The moment of 
first contact was a d as 2 hours 19 min- 
utes 0% seconds, and at 3 hours 9 minutes 0 
seconds three-quarters of the sun’s disk was ob- 
scured. At 8 hours 12 minutes 0 seconds the 
great orb looked only like the newest of new 
moons, and the wonderful light over all the grand 
landscape was not of sunlight, or moonlight, or 
starlight, or twilight, and an adequate description, 
beyond stating the tint as a peculiar lilac, is im- 
possible. 

At this moment we perceived the great shad- 
ow sweeping down upon us from the northwest, 
and the distant sky along the horizon northeast 
and southwest assumed the yellow hue common 
to the moment just before sunrise. Long’s Peak, 
northward, and Mount of the Holy Cross, north- 
west, first fell under the awful pall, ther: Gray’s 
Peak, and a second later the sun, with one brill- 
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iant scintillation, expired, leaving our position in 
darkness, and totality commenced at 3 hours 25 
minutes 5 seconds. The scene was now one of 
surprising beauty, for Pike’s Peak, far away to 
the south, still remained in sunlight, looming in 
rosy outline, while the horizon that a moment 
before was ochre, now glowed with red, gold, 
pink, and lilac. 

A second or two more Mount Evans, Pike’s 
Peak, and all the ranges south bore us company 
in the darkness. Proeyon and Venus shows in 
the west and northwest; Zosma glimmered in 
the southeast, Castor and Pollux in the east, and 
Mercury and Regulus from the sun southwester- 
ly, while the corona itself gleamed around the 
moon’s edge with a pale nebulous light, and the 
heavens above acquired a shade of blue that mor- 
tal can not describe. 

Standing upon the summit of the Argentine, 
the highest pass in North America, the value of 
our position was enhanced when we discovered 
that the vision penetrated beyond the side lines 
of the great shadow, and the astonishing colors 
beyond this limit amply repaid us for the fatigue 
of the trip. 

After a lapse of 2 minutes 44$ seconds the 
sun re-appeared with a magnificent flash, and we 
noticed passing along the ground the strange or- 
ange light we had seen before. 

As the great peaks emerged from the gloom 
to the south they looked like huge ghosts, and 
the light that imbued the atmosphere gave them 
the appearance of being ten times farther away. 

During totality the sharp breeze sweeping over 
the elevated ridges became so intensely cold that 
we actually suffered, and the re-appearance of the 
sun was hailed with pleasure. 

We did not wait to see last contact, as some of 
our party, and especially the ladies, were chilled, 
so that a retreat to Jestice’s was deemed pru- 
dent, and we returned a thoroughly satisfied and 
delighted cavalcade. The rainy season ended 
just in time, and a glorious day presented itself 
upon the occasion, to the extreme satisfaction of 
the scores of scientists who were visiting our 
State. 

In rd to protuberances, we must confess 
to not having discovered any from our stand- 
point, and Vulcan, too, managed to hide himself 
from our scrutiny. Sr. Gzorce Sran.ey. 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


In this country the science of keeping cool in hot 
weather is not well understood. Generally our “ heat- 
ed terms” are of so brief duration that we make little 
systematic and sensible preparation for them. Health 
and comfort would be greatly promoted by such modi- 
fications of dress, diet, and exercise as are physiolog- 
ically demanded. And yet how many, even through 
mideummer, cling to kid gloves, high black hats, 
black coats, heavily trimmed bonnets, black silk and 
woolen dresses, and eat meats and stimulating food, 
just as if the blood needed no more cooling than it 
does in January! The London Standard tells us that 
in the sultry summer days a Frenchman apparels him- 
self in low shoes, and trousers of “‘ duck” or nankeen ; 
his shirt collar expands; his neck-tie dwindles to an 
apology ; waistcoat he altogether discards ; his coat is 
of thin alpaca or the lightest Tussore silk ; his hat of 
white felt or of straw ; nor is he ashamed to boldly 
carry an umbrella. His house, especially if it be on 
the sunny side of the street, is regulated with equal 
care and forethought. The carpets are taken up ; the 
heavy jalousies are shut before sunrise, and kept closed 
throughout the day ; the court-yard is hourly watered ; 
and in households where small expenses are matter 
of little moment a large bow! of ice and water, ora 
pyramid of solid ice, surrounded by flowers, forms the 
centre ornament of the table. What the individual 
citizen does for himself, that the municipality of 
Paris does for the entire city. Long before the Pa- 
risians are astir the streets have been well watered 
with a hose, and the trottoir thoroughly washed down. 
Along the boulevards and in most of the principal 
avenues large trees gratefully cool the atmosphere, 
and suggest a pleasant sort of lotus-eating dream of 
wood and field. Each thoroughfare has its shady side, 
and one comes frequently across some little café, with 
its awning drawn over the pavement, and with chairs 
and marble tables, where the thirsty soul who de- 
mands of the garcon even a cup of cold water, and 
tenders for it his three sous, will receive a court- 
eous welcome. As for the French “ drinks”—cups 
that “‘cool but not inebriate”—their praises can not 
be too loudly eung or too widely spread. In Italian 
cities during mid busi is pended at 
noon, and every body sleeps or rests until the cool- 
ing evening approaches, when the streets are again 
thronged. In Cuba a stout cloth stretched on the bed 
frame is used instead of a mattress. And generally in 
southern and tropical countries the diet consists large- 
ly of fresh, ripe, cooling fruits. 


The Marquis of Lorne has been appointed Governor- 
General of Canada, and will doubtless receive a mort 
cordial welcome there. The marquis is a man of edu- 
cation and culture; and the Princess Louise, his wife, 
is beloved for her good sense and amiability. 


Lightning seems especially fatal this season. During 
a recent shower a “ Gospel tent” in Philadelphia was 
struck by lightning, and one child killed, and others 
seriously injured. At the time there were abont fif- 
teen persons in the tent, all of whom felt the shock. 
But had the accident occurred an hour later, there 
would have been over one hundred children in the 
tent, and probably many more would have been in- 


jured. 


It seems astonishing that in euch a city as New 
York, in a public thoroughfare, and in broad daylight, 
a man could be robbed of something like three thou- 
sand dollars without being able to obtain help of a sin- 
gle individual. Such were the facts, however, in the 
case of Mr. Charles H. Stone, as he was carrying $2950 
from the West Side Savings-Bank to the Hale Piano 
Manufactory in West Thirty-fourth Street. As he was 
crossing Ninth Avenue, the money being in his coat 
pockets, three men jumped from a cart and forcibly 
robbed him. Mr. Stone threw a package of bills to a 
passing telegraph messenger, who attempted to secure 
it, but was overpowered by the ruffians, who jumped 
into the cart and drove away as soon as they had se- 
cured their booty. All this happened in a frequented 
thoroughfare, but nobody who saw the occurrence at- 

















tempted to interfere. No policemen were near. Mr. 
Stone followed the robbers, and meeting an express 
wagon, jumped in, and persuaded the driver to pursue 
them, But they were already too far on their way to 
make this of any avail. They soon disappeared, and 
at this time of writing no clew to their identity has 
been discovered. 


It is stated in foreign journals that the Queen of 
Spain, instead of being kept quiet at the critical hoar 
in the turn of the typhoid fever, was subjected to vis- 
its from her parents, made anxious by the sufferings 
of her husband, and excited by the forebodings of 
those about her. Few if any diseases demand more 
perfect quietness than typhoid fever. 


The sixth field meeting of the Appalachian Mount- 
ain Club will be held at North Conway on Angust 21, 
on which occasion interesting papers will be read upon 
important topics. Excursions will probably be ar- 
ranged to Mounts Moat, Chocorna, Carrigain, and Wil- 
ley, and through the Notch. 











A bright boy, six years old, living in this city, was 
bitten in the cheek by a large German shepherd dog 
early in July. The dog was not supposed to be mad, 
but probably bit the child on being accidentally hurt 
by him. The wound was canterized, and healed rap- 
idly. But about four weeke afterward the boy show- 
ed symptoms of hydrophobia, and died after much 
suffering, which, however, was mitigated by the ad- 
ministration of chloroform. 





It will be remembered that last winter a fata) acci- 
dent happened in the elevator of the Grand Hotel, 
Paris, involving the loss of three lives. The courts 
have acquitted the manufacturer of the apparatus, but 
sentenced the engineer to a month's imprisonment 
and 200 francs fine, and declared that the proprietor 
of the hotel is civilly responsible. 





After many unsuccessful efforts, the Furydice, which 
was capsized some months ago, and sank with all on 
board off the Isle of Wight, has been raised. Much 
interest has been manifested in regard to the accom- 
plishing of this matter, but ite success is now assured. 





The sun was eclipsed—by clouds—on July 29, in thie 
vicinity, and there was no occasion to use the smoked 
glass prepared for the purpose of viewing a phenome- 
pon more rare than a clouded sky. Parties who jour- 
neyed to the far West, however, met with better for- 
tune, and obtained a good view of the total eclipse, 
and the observations made will prove of great value 
to science. 

A catalogue of the Patent-office Library at Wash- 
ington has been recently completed, and makes a vol- 
ume of about seven hundred pages. This is the first 
catalogue of the library ever printed, and will be found 
a work of much value. 


The miners in the Comstock lode are each allowed 
five gallons of ice-water a day. The heat is so intense 
that a man can work but a few moments at a time, 
and he drinks freely of ice-water, and alec pours it 
over his person. 





Last May two young Englishmen lost their lives on 
a volcano near Arequipa. They made the ascent of 
Misti, a volcano about 12,520 feet above that city, 
and 20,280 feet above the level of the sea. Two days 
after they left Arequipa the horse belonging to one of 
the gentlemen returned without a bridle. Search wae 
at once made, for the travellers had taken no blankets 
nor any store of provisions with them, After four 
days’ search the body of one of them was found far 
down in a precipice, and was with difficulty recovered 
with ladders, ropes, and other appliances. No traces 
of the other traveller could be found. 





The New Hampshire Legislature has passed strin- 
gent laws for the suppression of tramps. A “tramp” 
is thus defined and punished: “Any person going 
about from place to place, begging and asking or sub- 
sisting upon charity, shall be taken and deemed to be 
a tramp, and shall be punished by imprisonment at 
hard labor in the State-prison not more than fifteen 
months.” And special misdemeanors by tramps re- 
ceive special penalties. 


In Washington several attempts have been made by 
a mob of idlers and vagabonds to interfere with the 
laborers engaged in making excavations for the build- 
ing intended for the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing. The ringleaders of these riotous demonstrations 
were not, it is said, of the regular trades-union in 
Washington, but were “ professionals,” who would 
not work at any price, but who’manage to make a 
living by imposing upon honest working-men. Ad- 
dresses were made, and notices posted warning labor- 
ere that no one would be permitted to work for lees 
than $1 50 a day, under penalty of being stoned or shot 
todeath. Several conflicts occurred between the po- 
lice and the rioters, and ample arrangements were 
made to suppress viol A of these dis- 
turbers of the public peace were arrested, brought to 
trial, and sentenced to jail for terms ranging from one 
to three montha, 


The Court Journal mentions a curious episode in 
the history of the crown diamonds of France, to which 
attention has been drawn by their exhibition in the 
Champ de Mars. In 1792 the Constituent Assembly 
ordered an inventory to be made of these jewels, and 
that task had hardly been completed when one night 
they all disappeared. Forty thieves, acting in unison, 

to escalade the house in the Place Louis XIV. 
in which the gems were deposited, and effected an en- 
trance by breaking in the window, and carried them 
all off. Although so many men were engaged in the 
enterprise, only two were caught, but the diamonds 
could not be found. At that time a man named La- 
miéville, a hair-dresser, was in the prison of the Con- 
ciergerie, under sentence of death for coining, but he 
made his escape. A few days afterward he called upon 
Sergeant Marcean, a municipal officer who had ren- 
dered him some service while he was in prison, and 
told the policeman that while in confinement he had 
heard the men talking, and had discovered the hiding- 
place of the precious objects, viz., in the hollows of 
two large beams in a garret in a certain street. The 
sergeant went himeelf to search, and recovered the 
whole of them—the Regent, the Sancy, etc. As for 
Lamiéville, he was sent away from Paris for security. 
Petion, the mayor of the capital, recommended him 
to the Minister of War, and he was made an officer of 
@ regiment of the line. According to an inventory 
drawn up in the reign of Louis XVIIL., the jewels 
were more than 64,000 in number, weighing 18,751 car- 
ats, and were estimated to be worth 20,900,260 franca, 
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A VIEW IN DUBLIN. 

CaRLISLE Brine is, like London Bridge, the 
first from the sea over the great river of the city, 
but there is no other likeness, and the crossing of 
Carlisle Brijige does not entail upon you a spec- 
tacle of warehouses, neither are your ears deaf- 
ened with the roar of Wagons and the screaming 
of engine whistles. On the contrary, on either 
side of the bridge are wide and very handsome 
streets filled with lofty houses and lined with 
splendid shops. Of the two thoroughfares direct 
from the bridge, Sackville Street, on the north 
side of the Liffey, is the grandest. There is, in- 
deed, no wider or, in point of vista, no more beau- 
tiful street in Europe. It has sometimes been 
compared with the Broadway of New York, but 
vhere is much more airiness and lightness and 
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grace about Sackville Street than in the bustling, 
highly colored boulevard of America. And these 
effects are not produced by an absence of that 
animation which one expects to find in the centre 
of a capital, for there is abundance of it here, but 
the street is so expansive, like the great and busy 
square at Alexandria more than any thing else, 
and the houses and public buildings dwarf all 
street objects into such diminutiveness, that light 
Irish cars may be dashing past you, tram cars 
may be turning all the corners of the streets on 
their way to the terminus at the base of Nelson’s 
Pillar, and coal drays in lines may be swiftly 
moving toward the ships along the quays, and 
yet neither all these nor the hundreds cf people 
on the broad pavements convey to you ideas of 
crowding, nor of that overwhelming, ponderous 
business activity you get in either London or 





Liverpool. It is the grace of the place that is its 
principal charm. In no other street in the world 
will you, at certain hours of the day, see so many 
young and beautiful women promenading up and 
down between the trees, which afford some shel- 
ter as well as much ornamentation to the path- 
ways and the pleasant shops. And if these do 
not attract your gaze, you have public buildings 
with Ionic columns to glance at, and hotels—quiet 
mansions of hotels, and not those with flaming 
posters glaring forth from chimney stacks and 
side walls—and lastly you have, right in the cen- 
tre of this street, the Nelson Column, with the 
gallant admiral standing bare-headed at the top, 
and leaning against a capstan, and not, as in the 
London column, against a tiny coil of rope, as if 
any one could gain support from that. If you 
want to take in all the picturesqueness at once, 
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you must stand on Carlisle Bridge and look dow : 
the roadway till your eyes meet the Rotunda am 
the church spires that seem to pierce the ~ 
above the houses at the Denmark Hill end of 
Sackville Street. You will at once admit that it 
is no wonder this magnificent avenue 1S the fa 
vorite street of the citizens of Dublin, for ~ 
can see nothing before you but taste and beauty 
and prosperity. 





THE INSURRECTION IN CRETE. 


Ever since the termination of the struggle be 
tween Russia and Turkey there has been 
tinuous series of hostilities going on betwe 


Greek inhabitants of Turkish provinces and = 
Moslem troops stationed within their limits. 
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has been suggested, and probably with some de- 
th, that the idea of the insurgents in 

pirus, Crete, and elsewhere has been, 

sibility of throwing off the rule of the 

matter they were entirely too feeble to 

but to call the attention of Europe 

ible misrule under which they lan- 


‘he time that Crete finally passed from 
of the Venetians: into those of the 
‘appy island has been the scene of 
ention, This event took place in 
. of the seventeenth century. The 

4 een in the habit of making expedi- 

9 Seder for the purpose of plunder; but 
Of the ia), ton to besiege and take possession 
l zrew out of a difficulty between the 

/ the Maltese, A prize vessel was 
y the latter, which, according to report, 
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had on board the aga of the eunuchs, and also 
the favorite wife and son of the Sultan Ipranmm™. 
It is probable, however, that the lady in question 
was only a slave of the aga, who had been em- 
ployed in the seraglio as a nurse, with her son, 
and to whom the Sultan had become attached. 
This vessel was carried for a short time into 
Calismene, a harbor of Crete, but without the 
consent of the Venetians, who had no garrison 
there. This fact did not, however, excuse them 
in the eyes of the Sultan, who became highly in- 
censed, and by way of vengeance sent a large 
force to the island, which soon took Canea and 
Retimo, and besieged the capital with vigor. The 
attack was bravely repelled, but was repeated 
four years later, this time with the same want of 
success. 

In 1656 the Turks made a third effort, but aft- 
erward changed the siege into a blockade, which 
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they continued ten years without success, since the 
Venetians, being masters of the sea, supplied the 
fortress with arms, ammunition, and men with- 
out difficulty. In 1667, after the peace of Vas- 
var, the Grand Vizier Kiopuru, in order to re- 
store a tarnished reputation, and to regain the 
favor of Monammep IV. by an important con- 
quest, took measures for the entire subjugation 
of Crete, and invested the capital with 80,000 
men. The fortress was, however, well defended. 
A wall with seven bastions surrounded it; the 
same number of ravelins were situated in front 
of the wall, and several detached works further 
in advance. A numerous fleet held the Turks in 
check by sea, and the garrison declared itself 
ready to be buried under the walls of the for- 
tress. The attack was at first directed against 
the bastion called Panigra, and the Turks were 
soon at the foot of the breach. Here, however, 
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the defenses were so strong that six months’ 
fighting found the enemy no step in advance; 
the winter was upon them, and they y were obliged 
to withdraw to their intrenchments. During the 
cold months many of the besiegers were carried 
off by disease, but by spring they were treach- 
erously informed that the bastions of St. André 
and Sabonietta were weaker than the one which 
had so successfully resisted them, and this gave 
them fresh courage. As soon as the weather 
would permit, they altered their plans and at- 
tacked the last-mentioned works. ‘Their expecia- 
tions of an easy victory were not fulfilled, how- 
ever, for having succeeded in establishing them- 
selves upon the bastion of St. André, they found 
beyond it strong intrenchments, which withstood 
the most violent assaults, and again winter forced 
them to suspend their operations, 

In the spring of 1669 the Turks pursued their 
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labors slowly, but more surely and successfully. 
In a short time nothing but a heap of stones re- 
mained to the Venetians of the bastion of St. An- 
dré, and their last defense was a wall thrown up 
during the winter as a general intrenchment. 
But in this extremity succor arrived in the shape 
of a French fleet conveying 7000 troops. A des- 
perate sally was undertaken with this new re-en- 
forcement, -A mine was to serve as a signal, and 
throw the Turks into confusion, On the contra- 
ry, a Turkish powder magazine blew up when the 
French had already got possession of the trench- 
es. This explosion filled the French with such a 
fear of concealed mines that they fled in disorder 
to the fortress, At the same time the Christian 
fleet, which was to attack the Turkish camp in 
the flank, was thrown into disorder by the bat- 
teries on the coast, and the blowing up of a ship 
of seventy guns. This misfortune increased the 
disorder, which already existed to such a degree 
that the French commander, convinced that the 
preservation of the fortress was impossible, re- 
embarked with his troops, and returned to France. 
Finally, a fresh assault was made by the Turks, 
which, more successful than the previous ones, 
brought them to the last intrenchment. The 
garrison, amounting now to scarcely 3000 men, 
was despondent and disorderly ; quarrels distract- 
ed the commanders, and every thing announced 
that the place must fall at the next assault. It 
was therefore resolved to surrender. The Turks 
found the city in a ruinous state, every thing of 
any value was removed, only thirty-three men, 
for the most part advanced in years, remained 
behind, and 350 miserable cannon stood on the 
walls. The Turks immediately repaired all the 
works. Having obtained possession of the capi- 
tal, they endeavored to expel the Venetians from 
the strongholds that remained to them. In this 
they were successful, and Crete finally became a 
Turkish island. 

Under Moslem rule Crete has become devas- 
tated and impoverished, like the other Christian 
possessions of the Turk. Her history is a record 
of oppression and futile attempts at insurrection, 
especially during the present century. In 1821, 
at the beginning of the revolt which resulted in 
Grecian independence, Crete was in arms against 
her Mohammedan rulers. In 1830 the island 
was ceded to the Viceroy of Egypt, but was re- 
stored to the Porte in 1841. A new insurrection 
broke out in 1858, and in 1866 began an almost 
general struggle of the Christian population 
against Turkish rule. In 1867 there were sever- 
al important engagements between Omar Pasna, 
commanding the Turks, and the insurgents, and 
vigorous fighting from April to December, when, 
by order of the Turkish government, hostilities 
were suspended for four weeks. The Turkish 
Grand Vizier, AaLI Pasa, arrived on the island 
in October of 1867, and proclaimed amnesty. The 
insurgents proclaimed against this, and demand- 
ed an international commission of inquiry, and uni- 
versal suffrage. Hostilities were renewed even 
before the expiration of the armistice. During 
the year attempts were made by negotiation to 
settle the difficulties. In January Christian and 
Mussulman delegates went, by order of the Sul- 
tan, to Constantinople, to express the wishes of 
the people ; but they effected nothing, and in May 
went back, leaving a protest to the great powers. 
In June a collective note from France, Russia, 
Prussia, and Italy urged a suspension of hostili- 
ties and an inquiry into the grievances of Crete 
by a joint commission of the powers and the 
Porte; but the Turkish government refused to 
accede to the proposal. Another collective note 
from the same powers in October urged the same 
advice, and the English and Austrian ministers 
addressed separate notes advising liberal con- 
cessions to the Cretans. In November the Cre- 

tan Assembly asked for exemption for several 
years from imposts, the establishment of banks 
to develop and foster agriculture, and other meas- 
ures, all of which the Turkish government grant- 
ed. The Grand Vizier was recalled from Crete 
in 1868, and made an elaborate report on the in- 


surrection. During that struggle the Greeks gen- 
erally sympathized with the Cretans, which led to 
grave complications between Turkey and Greece. 
These, however, were settled by the Conference of 


the great nations which met in Paris in 1869. 
Finally, under the pressure exerted by these pow- 
ers, the Cretan insurrection came toanend. The 
insurgent leaders submitted to the Turkish gov- 
ernment in 1869; the Greek Patriarch, in a pas- 
toral, urged the Christian Cretans to peace; the 
island became tranquil, and finally the ports were 
re-opened, 

The present insurrection in Crete grows out of 
the disappointment, of the Greeks in regard to 
the result of Turkey’s humiliation at the hands of 
Russia and the action of the recent Congress, A 
rectification of frontier has been promised to 
Thessaly and Epirus, but nothing has been done, 
or is likely to be done, for Crete. No such hap- 
py fate is in store for it as has befallen Cyprus. 
Better government may be promised, but it is 
probable that things will be in the future much 
as they have been in the past. Whatever re- 
forms may be promised or instituted, the Cretans 
will be contented with nothing less than union 
with Greece. A correspondent of the London 
Spectator justly says: “I can not let it pass as 
true that these men have any doubt as to what 
they wish. They wish to be united to the Greek 
kingdom, and they have shed their blood in tor- 
rents to prove their sincere detesiation of Turk- 
ish rule. The struggle is a hard one for the 
Cretans, and many among them would rather ac- 
cept the half loaf of ‘autonomy’ than no bread 
at all. Their homes are exposed to Turkish bru- 
tality every day that they hold out, and the strain 
is hard to bear. The poor suffering insurgents 
call loudly for union with Greece, and it is a most 
unfair perversion of what they say to make them 
seem to hesitate in the matter.” Indeed, so long 
as Greek provinces remain under the Turkish 
yoke, no‘diplomatic contracts can prevent them 


from periodically rebelling. It is true that the 
insurrections may not be formidable in them- 
selves. No rising of half-armed ts can 
really be dangerous to a government well estab- 
lished and supported by armies of trained troops. 
But the struggle will still go on. The profound 
antipathy with which the Greek regards the Turk 
will not abate, and the slightest provocation is at 
any time sufficient to produce an outbreak, In- 
deed, it is safe to prophesy that the Greek prov- 
inces will never cease to be a rich field for disaf- 
fection, foreign intrigue, and rebellion until they 
are either severed from Turkish dominion or 
protected by a stringent system of local self-gov- 
ernment, 





DOES THE WORLD MOVE? 


Tue Rev. Joun Jasper, of Virginia, says, “De 
sun do move, for in de mornin’ it shines on dis 
side ob de hous, whil in de ebenin, on dat side 
ob de hous. Now, ef he don’t move, how com he 
dar?” Notwithstanding Mr. Jasper’s logic, we 
yet believe the world moves. When Mr. Jasper’s 
ideas constituted the popular belief, people 
thought that to die of small- pox or cholera 
was simply fulfilling one of nature’s laws. Now, 
through vaccination, small-pox is averted, while 
cholera, cholera morbus, dysentery (flux), and diar- 
rheea, are readily cured by the use of Dr. Pierce’s 
Compound Extract of Smart-Weed. Does not such 
evidences tend to prove that “the world moves?” 
As an external remedy for cuts, bruises, sprains, 
swellings, bites and stings of insects, the Com- 
pound Extract of Smart- Weed has no equal. 
Veterinary surgeons have also employed it with 
marked success.—[{ Com.] 





STARVING TO DEATH. 


THousanps of men and women are starving 
themselves to death. They dare not eat or drink 
this or that, fearing it will increase their flesh. 
Life depends upon continuous self-denial. The 
only safe and reliable remedy for this terrible 
condition is Allan’s Anti-Fat. It is wholly vege- 
table and perfectly harmless. Its use insures a 
reduction of from two to five pounds per week. 


Sold by druggists. 
Burrato, N. Y., June 13, 1878. 


To rue Prop’rs or ALLAN’s ANTI-Fat: 
Gentlemen,—The following report is from the 
lady who used Allan’s Anti-Fat: “It (the Anti- 
Fat) had the desired effect, reducing the fat from 
two to five pounds a week, until I had lost twen- 
ty-five pounds. I hope never to regain what I 


have lost.” Yours Respectfully, 
Powe. & Pirmprton, 
—[Com.] Wholesale Druggists. 





New York, March 1, 1878. 
Messrs. Moraan & ALLEN : 
Gentlemen,—For the past two years I have 
been afflicted with disease of the prostate gland, 
attended at times with intense pain; have been 
treated by severa! physicians, with but little re- 
lief; have been in Roosevelt Hospital for treat- 
ment there. I was told my disease was the same 
as A. T. Srrwart’s and Commodore VANDERBILT'S; 
that I might get some relief, but could not be- 
cured. On the 2d of February I commenced 
taking “Constitution Water ;” to-day I call to 
say to you that I am well, and tender this testi- 
monial. E. H. Morton, 

165 Waverley Place. 


Constitution Water has been pronounced by 
the medical faculty and the public to be the 
most wonderful remedy for the stomach, liver, 
kidneys, and bladder that has ever been offered. 
It is not a spring water, but a preparation by an 
eminent physician. For sale by all druggists. 
Send for Circular. Morgan & ALiey, 59 John 
Street, New York.—[Com.] 





NINETY-NINE times out of a hundred those ob- 
scure complaints which make life miserable and 
are a perpetual puzzle to medical men, arise from 
sluggish action of the kidneys, or deposit in 
the urinary machinery. Neglected or maltreated 
gravel, diabetes, or Bright’s disease is induced 


40 Constitution Water, 


THREE TIMES A DAY, 
OURES 
INFLAMMATION OF THE KIDNEYS, 
STONE IN THE BLADDE 
CATARRH OF THE BLAD 
DIAB GRAV. 
BRICKD DEPOSIT. 
For Female Complaints a Specialty. 
For sale by all Druggists. Send for Circular. 
MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. ¥. 





latest 
& CO.,% Congress St., BOSTON. 








SOZODONT is a delicate Aromatic Dentifrice, 
and should be used by every person who values 
a sound set of teeth. It imparts a delightful 
fragrance to the Breath, and prevents the gums 
from soft and spongy. Eminent Dent- 
ists and Physicians both in America and Europe 
8. endorsed it. Sold by Druggists every- 
where. ; 


SENT FREE mists; cts otvemn one 


gen Cure, Address Stanxey & Parzen, 














ql bras, 
Harper's European Guide-Book 


BRANCH: 
FOR (878. 


[Aveusr 24, 1878. 
Old Post- Office 
Bullding, 
IN 8 VOLS. PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 
The Volumes sold separately, 





Vol. I. Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium 
and Holland. 5 


Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 
Vol. III. Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Spain. ° 
GaP” Either of the Volwmes sent by mail on receipt of 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK, in English, 
French, German, and Italian. Price, $1 50, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


C. STEHR, Manufacturer o 
9 Meerschaum 
Pipes & Cigar Holders. While. 
sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome St., N.Y, 

Medal awarded at Centennial, 1876. 


95 Fashionable Visiting Cards—no two alike, 

















KINGS 


OSWEGO 


with name,1 0c. Nassau Carp Co.,Nassau,N.Y. 
FORD’S 


STARCH 


Is perfectly Pure, Uniform, and Stronger than any other. 
Is THE BEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL IN THE WORLD. 





HARPER'S LIBRARY OF AMERICAN FICTION. 





1. ESTHER PENNEFATHER. 


It is a peculiarly interesting story, fixing the atten- 
tion by a certain intentness, repressed force, and 
isolation of thought.—Home Journal, N. Y. 

A story of remarkable originality. * * * It is full of 
strength and power.—New Bedford Mercury, 

Of great power, and calculated to attract universal 
attention. Mise Perry has drawn a series of pictures 
that interest and fascinate.—Boston Transcript. 


A Novel. 


By Avice Perry. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


A story of considerable strength and originality.— 
Christian Advocate, N. Y. 

A more remarkable book from the pen of a woman 
has not been given to the public ; indeed, it possesses 
more of the strength and virility of a masculine mind 
than of a woman. All the incidents and characters 
of the book possess a fascination that is entirely 
unique.—JN. Y. Express. 





2. JUSTINE’S LOVERS. A Novel. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


A remarkably interesting work. * * * The experi- 


Bears many marks of unusual talent. * * * One of its 


ences in office-seeking, and especially the interviews | minor merits is a happy gift of expression, a knack of 
with the “great secretary,” are most graphically | crystallizing a thought in its most compact, precise, 


drawn, and have every appearance of being studied 
from real life. The story is full of life and humor.— 


Independent, N. Y. 


and translucent form.—N. ¥. Sun. 
May be read with decided pleasure.—J. ¥. Eve. Post. 
Racy and vigorous.—Boston Post. 





8. MIRIAM’S HERITAGE, A Story of the Delaware River. By Atma Catper. 8v0, 


Paper, 75 cents. 


May be ranked among the best of the more modern 
novels that have attempted to depict American life. 
It has many strong recommendations to favorable 
notice, but none more worthy than the pleasing 
unconventionality that distinguishes the conduct of 
the plot. The book is remarkably fresh and vig- 
orous, with a delightful open-air flavor throughout, 


and an interest that is attractive not only in, but 
beyond its pretty story. —Saturday Evening Gazette, 
Boston. 


The book is American, the story is American, and 
the whole tone of the work is decidedly Christian. We 
commend it to every one who wishes a capital book 
for summer reading.—Christian Intelligencer, N. Y. 





4, MAG. 


A strong book, characterized by much originality. 
It is written with great spirit, and shows decided 
power in its writer. The touching plot is developed 
with a skill in which grace and delicacy are admir- 
ably blended with vividness and force. — Saturday 
Eveni Boston. 





and, after years of suffering, nature succumbs, 
and accelerated by the common treatment the 
patient dies. Science has discovered in “ Consti- 
tution Water” a resolvent and alterative of 
tremendous power, which, exhibited in small 
doses, effectually relieves the system from all 
those incipient germs of lasting disease which 
attack the kidneys, bladder, and reproductive or- 
gans, while for female irregularities it proves a 
never failing specific. Tasteless as well as di- 
minutive in doses, 40 drops being a maximum, 
Constitution Water never fails to cure.—[ Com. ] 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


“By athorough puoutetee of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
»y a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articlés of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We may ee many a fatal shaft by 
es ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a 
properly nourished frame.” —See article in the Civil 
Service Gazette. 
Sold only in soldered tins, labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, Eng. 


REEHOLD Institute, Freehold, New Jersey. Boys 
F thoroughly prepared for College or Business. Send 











for catalogues to the Principal, Rev. A.G. CHAMBERS, 





g Gazette, 
Is entitled to a place among the most pleasing works 


of American tiction.—Rochester Express. 


A Story of To-Day. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


| A more thoroughly realistic sketch of character has 
| not been given to the public for some time. * bith 
| new and strongly put lesson of the doctrine of charity. 
—wN. Y. Express. 
It comes from a hand that is strong in dramatic 
portraiture. * * * The characters are presented in 
| well-defined relief. * * * The story is told with pleas- 
| ing sprightliness.—N. Y. Evening Post. 





5. COLONEL DUNWODDIE, MILLIONAIRE. 


75 cents. 


By far the best of all the stories of the month is the 
novel entitled ‘‘ Colonel Dunwoddie, Millionaire.” Its 


A Story of To-Day. 8vo, Paper, 


| American Fiction” up to the high standard which 
was promised for it, and are presenting a series of 


characters are all finely drawn, and its pictures of | works of fiction which is drawing upon evidently the 
Southern life since the war are admirably well done. | best literary talent of the country. In “Colonel Dun- 
The story is highly interesting, and deserves, and | woddie, Millionaire,” the author gives & fair, —— 
probably will have a wide circulation. — Louisville | diced picture of the South as it is to-day, which shou 


Courier-Journal, 


be read from one end of the country to the other.— 


The Messrs. Harper are keeping their “ Library of | N. Y. Ezpress. 





6. KILROGAN COTTAGE. A Novel. 


“This very clever and interesting story, which 


abounds in excellent and novel features, is chiefly re- good descriptive power ; 
markable for its admirable pictures of country life in | deserves to rank with the best fem 
Ireland twenty or thirty years ago, with every phase | day. She has much of the quiet, even strep 


By Matitpa Desrarp. vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


| Mrs. Despard possesses humor, keen observation, and 
and ‘in depicting characte! 
ale novelists of the 
gth which 


of which the writer appears to be thoroughly familiar. | is the secret of Miss Mulock’s popularity.” 





7. BLUSH ROSES. 
(In Press.) 


“*Blush Roses’ is a bright and fascinating novel, 
written in an animated and unaffected style. The story 
opens in Paris, whence the scene ie changed to Lon- 
don, and then to Dresden ; and the descriptions given 


A Novel. By Crara Fraycts Morse, 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


of social life in these cities are original and charming. 
The work is attractive for its freshness and simplicity. 
and pleases the reader by its sweet naturalness © 
feeling and its quiet, artless pathos.” 





PuBLIsHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


GB Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the et 
“‘ Harper's Library of American Fiction” will be supplied in half leather binding, paper sides, 


at 25 cents per volume, net, in addition to the price of the respective volumes in paper covers. 
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Rogers’ Statuary. 


$10 and upward. 


“ Private Theatricals, 
last moments behind 
the scenes.” 


Price $15. 


sunsteeied Catal ; es 
on applica- 
= be mailed 


tion, or will ’ 
& by enclosing 10 cents to 
A JOHN ROGERS, 
9 1155 Broadway, N. Y., 
os Corner 27th Street. 


A CAUTION. 


Tux narrative of Srantey’s magnificent explo- 

ration of the Congo—one of the grandest achieve- 
ments of modern times—is about to be published 
by Harper & Broruers in two handsome vol- 
umes, profusely illustrated with engravings from 
his own sketches, and under the suggestive title 
“Through the Dark Continent.” The story of 
this brave man’s adventures, the dangers through 
which he passed, the sufferings he endured, the 
wonderful discoveries he made, told in his own 
graphic and energetic style, reads like a chapter 
of romance, and no one who takes up the book 
“will be willing to lay it down until the last page 
is finished. No book of travels equal to this in 
interest and importance has been published with- 
in the last twenty-five years. 

We regret, therefore, to learn that an attempt 
is making to impose upon the public a spurious 
work, purporting to be a narrative of Srantey’s 
achievements and discoveries. It is a garbled 
and incomplete story, made up from letters nec- 
essarily imperfect and fragmentary. Many most 
interesting and important details were omitted, 
which appear in Mr. Stantey’s book, and which 
are necessary to the complete understanding of 
the great work he has accomplished. To protect 
the interests of American readers, we deem it 
proper to warn the public against attempts to 
palm off upon them this garbled and spurious 
narrative of his explorations. “Through the 
Dark Continent,” the only genuine and complete 
account of Stantey’s achievements, written by 
himself and illustrated by his own sketches, is 
copyrighted &nd published by Harper & Brortn- 
ers, by special arrangement with the author, and 
sold by subscription agents only. Whoever buys 
any other will simply waste his money, and cheat 
himself out of a book which the most censorious 
of English critics pronounce the most charming 
and fascinating story of travel and adventure 
produced in modern times. 

The work will be ready for delivery in a short 
time, 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, N.Y. 
August 15, 1878. 


Pennsylvania Military Academy, 
CHESTER, PA. 


Opens September 11th. Thorough instruction in 
civil engineering, the classics, and English. For cir- 
culars, apply to COLONEL THEO. HYATT, President. 


Granville Military Academy. 


A safe, earnest, and attractive boarding school for 
boys. Send for Illustrated Catalogue to 
Ww C.WILLCOX, A.M., No Granville, N.Y. 

















HARPER'S GEOGRAPHIES. 


A Complete Course in Physical and Political Geography in Two Books. 


Mailing Price. Introduction. Exchange. 
Harper's Introductory Geography, 70 cents. 45 cents. 37 cents. 
“ School “ 146“ % « 3 « 





They are the cheapest Geographies yet published, being furnished at a lower price than any other Geog- 
raphies of the same uumber of pages. 

They furnish the best facilities for the study of local geography. For this purpose, the United States is 
divided into groups. A separate edition of the School Geography is prepared for each group, containing, in 
addition to the general work, the special geography of that group. This special geography includes a full- 
page county map of each State in the group, together with a description of the surface drainage, climate, 
soil, minerals, agriculture, manufactures, commerce, railroads, canals, political organization, chief cities, 
educational facilities, and history of the State, and is furnished without additional cost. 

The special geography of each of the following States is now ready: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, and Nebraska. 


Harper’s Geographies are in use in hundreds of cities and towns in all parts 
of the United States, and have received the unqualified endorsement of many 
prominent educators, including the following: 


From L. H. Barner, Principal of Public Schools, Mauch Chunk, Pa. 

During the past term copies of Harper's and other Geographies were placed in the hands of our teachers 
for examination, and for their use in the school-room, and at the close of the term they unanimously ex- 
pressed their preference for Harper's Geographies. After having examined them and compared them with 
other Geographies, I was also fully convinced that Harper's were superior to all others. 

The School Board at their last meeting accepted the recommendation of our teachers, and unanimously 
adopted Harper's Geographies for use in our public schools. 


From Josrru N. Suiru, Principal of the University Academy, Unionville, Pa. 

We are much pleased with this elegant text-book (Harper’s School Geography). It embraces physical 
and political geography, and presents everything of any importance in the older Geographies and much that 
is new. Commercial geography receives, as it should, more attention than has usually been given to it. 
A clear résumé of the great transportation lines and of the commercial products of different sections is pre- 
sented. The engravings and maps are fine specimens of artistic skill. We anticipate very satisfactory results 
from this superior work. 


From Franors L. Wenster, Teacher of Geography in Iowa Normal School, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

I can say of your books: 

1, The paper is of fine quality, the type clear and beautiful, and the maps finely executed. 

2. The value of a Geography possessing both pvlitical and physical maps cannot be too highly estimated. 
I have long felt the need of a book thus arranged. 

8. Topics of practical importance are presented in a simple, clear, and forcible manner. 

4. The very best thing about the book is its special geography of lowa. The book would be of value for 
its county map of Iowa, if it contained nothing else. 


From J. H. Mrpvaveu, Principal of Humboldt Public School, Humboldt, Kansas, 

Harper's Geography combines physical, mathematical, political, and commercial geography in one book, 
giving as much of each as is needed by the ordinary student without the unnecessary minuti# too often found 
in text-books. This quality of completeness without superfluity adapts the book to class use, as the teacher 
may follow the book and not feel that he is misappropriating the student’s time, nor, on the other hand, that 
his knowledge is incomplete when the course is finished. 

The maps, both in quantity and quality, excel those of other Geographies. A physical, a political, and a 
commercial map for each grand division or important country is a decidedly valuable improvement. The 
section devoted to the geography of Kansas is an excellent feature, recommending its use in the schools of 


Kansas. 
On account of these and many other points, I consider it better adapted to use in the common school 


than any other I have seen. 


From Putto Sr. Joun, Principal of First Ward School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
I think Harper's Geographies the best I have ever used. 


From 8. Roesrs, Superintendent of Schools, Woodbury Co., Towa. 


I pronounce Harper’s Geographies the best schoo] Geographies I have yet seen. The methods of treat. 
ment of physical and commercial geography are systematic, and as full as they should be in a school text- 
book. In conciseness of language, clearness of statement, and the judicious selection of topics, these geog- 
raphies are in my opinion unsurpassed. 


From Wi11am Wuexer, Superintendent of Schools, Ottawa, Kansas, 

We have been using Harper’s Geographies in the schocls of Ottawa during the past year, and are well 
pleased with them. They have given better results than any other Geographies we have ever used. Teach- 
ers and pupils are all highly delighted with them, and could not be induced to use any other. 

From N. B. Wesster, Principal of Military Institute, Norfolk, Va. - 

We have had 60 or more Harper's Geographies in use a year with good results. 


From Miss A. R. Burts, Principal of Grammar School No, 29, New York City. 
I like Harper’s Geographies very much. I believe every pupil in my school has one in her possession at 





ible injury te theski and certain im 
vanes, Pie “pert 25 eta, fer Sets. LL OMITH 
#00, Xo cePaleusn ili. 


: NEURALGIA, 
clmatin “Scuaiee Core 
LUMBAGO, 
Immediate and permanent relief. Never has failed. 


Many cures seem almost miraculous. Send for free 
circulars. Dr. C. FRANKLIN, Toledo, O. 


Rovsseav & CO.S AUTOMATIC ELEC. 
TRIC BURGLAR ALARM and BELLS, 
for Dwellings, Banks, and Stores, Factory and Office, 
135th Street and 4th Avenue, New York City. 








Harper's New and Enlarved Catalogue 


WITH A COMPLETE ANALYTICAL INDEX, 


AND A 
VISITORS’ GUIDE TO THEIR ESTABLISHMENT, 
Sent by mail on receipt of Nuvz Cents, 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


A() MIXED CARDS, with name, 10c. Agent's 
outfit, 10c. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


Ralary. Salesmen wanted to sellour 
i enereeaniars. No peddling. 

xXpenses paid. Permanent employ- 
meut. address S. A. GRANT & CO, 
2, 4,6 & 8 Home St., Cincinnati, O, 


AGENTS Wanted everywhere to sell the best Truss in 

the U. Ss. Address KE. A. C., P.O. Station A, N.Y. 
$150 A YEAR BOARD AND TUITION. 
ve Erisoopa Acaprmy, Haddonfield, N. J. 
95 FANCY CARDS, Snowflake, Oriental, &c., in 25 
*« Styles, with name,l0c. J. B, Huzerep,Nassau,N.Y. 


A HONTH—AGENTS WANTED —36 best 
articles in the world ; one sampie 
Ss Sree, Address Jay Bronson, Detroit, Mich, 


6 5 Mixed Ca with name, 10c. and stamp. 
Ag’ts Outfit, 10c. L.C.COE & CO., Bristol,Conn. 


Guenconanennnitieden 


RY phe PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 





























nthe known world. Sample Watch to 
‘Agents, Address, A. CouLTER & Go., 


ELEGANT New Style Chromo Cards, with name, 
18 10c., postpaid. Gzo. L Reap & Co Rtaren N.Y. 


ADIES can make $5 a day in their own city or town. 
L Address “ELLIS M'F'@ CO.,” Waltham, Mase. 











From H. D. MoCarry, late State Superintendent of Kansas, Leavenworth, Kansas, 
Harper's School Geography ought to be introduced into all the public and private schools of the state, 
and I should rejoice to hear of its obtaining the public patronage which it deserves. 


From O. F. MoKum, Superintendent of Schools, Wichita, Kansas. 
I find Harper’s School Geography a model book of its kind. The maps are clear and accurate, telling 
just the right things and nothing more. The illustrations are new, attractive, and instructive. The text is 
well written aud admirably arranged. 


From T. D. Brooxs, Principal of Schools, Convoy, O. 

As a text-book, especially for the distric: school, I think Harper’s Geography has no equal. It is im- 
possible in a term of four or five months to do full justice to the subject of geography as presented in some 
of the larger series. Its happy blending of political and physical geography enables the student who can 
attend but a few months each year to have some knowledge of the sub-structure as well as the superstructure 
of this all-important study. In mechanical execution it is superior to all other books of that class, 


From Iva Zerne, Teacher in Public School, Massillon, O. 


I consider Harper's School and Introdactory Geographies the best works of the kind within my knowledge. 

Their clear, concise definitions, with the numerous beautiful illustrations, cannot fail to instruct and 
interest the student; they are comprehensive, thorough, and durable, well adapted to school purposes, for 
which I cheerfully recommend them. 


From W. H. Sonvyies, Principal of Lewistown Academy, A. 


1 like Harper’s Geographies for their attractive appearance, for the arrangement of their subject-matter, 
by which they can be adapted to a longer or shorter course, for such maps as those on pages 66 and 67, by 
which the varions industries of our country are presented at once to the eye, and for the facilities which it 


gives for the study of local geography. 
From Josreru L. Munn, Member of School Trustees, East Orange, N. J. 
Harper’s Geographies are a decided success. All our teachers like them, and our recent examination 
showed better results in geography than any former ones. 


From L. M. Kyowxes, Superintendent of Schools, Independence, Kansas. 


The typographical clearness, maps, illustrations, and general plan of arrangement of Harper’s 
are peculiarly suited to the wants of the class-room. The separate State edition is a very desirable feature, 





A catalogue and descriptive circulars of our school and college text-books will be mailed free 
to any teacher or school-oflicer on application. Correspondence regarding books for examina- 
tion, terms of introduction, etc., is solicited. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 





FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


If we had in this country a body like the French 
Academy to award some honorable distinction to the 
most meritorious literary enterprise of each year, we 
think there would be no hesitation in bestowing that 
distinction this year on the “Franklin Square LI- 
brary.”—N. Y. Mail, 

The most praiseworthy attempt to popularize the 
best class of literature that has ever been made in 
this country.—Saturday Brening Gazette, Boston. 

The cheapest publication in the world.—Philadel- 

ia Press. 





The “Franklin Square Library” puts within the 
reach of the public, at the very lowest rates, some of 
the most valuable literary productions of the day. * * * 
These works are clearly printed, with large type and 
excellent paper; and yet the price of most of them is 
only ten cents each, For summer readiag nothing 
could be more convenient or economica! than the num- 
bers of the ‘‘ Franklin Square Library.”—J. Y. Sun. 


1. IS HE POPENJOY? A Novel. By 
AntTHony TrOLLopr, 15 cents. 


Anthony Trollope has never written a more satis- 
factory novel.—N. Y. Herald. 

Cleverly constructed and well written. — Hartford 
Courant, 


2. HISTORY OF A CRIME. By Victor 
Hvuso. 10 cents, 


A terribly fascinating narrative, picture, drama, 
that is here giveu, re-enacting before our own eyes 
the scenes of a stormy epoch.—Advance, Chicago. 


8. THE RUSSIANS OF TO-DAY. 10 
cents. 

A book that everybody shonld read who takes the 
slightest interest in the great question of the hour.— 
N.Y. Herald. ae 
4. PAUL KNOX, PITMAN. A Novel. By 

Joun Berwick Harwoov. 10 cents. 


“A pathetic story of mining life, full of incident, 
and strong in character painting.” 


5. MY HEART’S IN THE HIGHLANDS. 
A Novel. By the Author of ‘*The Suu- 
Maid.” 10 cents. 


A pleasant book. * * * It tells ite story well and 
spiritedly.—Academy, London. 


6. HENRIETTE. A Novel. By Ernest 
Davupxrr. ‘Translated by Laura E. Kun- 
DALL. 10 cents. 


**A work of decided power and considerable inter- 
est. The translation has been made with knowledge 
and care.” 


7. CHRISTINE BROWNLEE’S ORDEAL. 
A Novel. By Mary Parnricx, Author of 
** Marjorie Bruce’s Lovers.” 15 cents. 


“This is a bright and pleasantly written love story, 
readable and entertaining, with an interest that is 
well sustained to the end.” 


8. A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN. A Romance. 
By Leon Brook. 1 cents. 


“A well written story, describing scenes of great 
attractiveness to the lovers of exciting fiction." 


9. HONOR’S WORTH. A Novel. By Meta 
Orrep, Author of ‘A Long Time Ago.” 
15 cents. 


“A charming novel, consisting of pictures of quiet 
English life,written with vigor, and in excellent taste.” 


10. KINGSDENE. A Novel. By the Hon. 
Mrs. FeETHERSTONHAUGH. 10 cents. 


“The tone of this story is pure and wholesome. It 
is interesting, decorous, and absorbing.” 


11. CLEVEDEN. “A Kovel. By Sreprnen 
Yorke. 10 cents, 


“This is a refined and dainty production, admirably 
written and of a high tone of sentiment.” 


12, THE PEOPLE OF TURKEY: Twenty 
Years’ Residence among Bulgarians, Greeks, 
Albanians, Turks, and Armenians. By a 
Consul’s Daughter and Wife. Edited by 
STaNLEY Lane Poors. 15 cents. 

“This work gives a complete description of the 
different races of the Turkish population, their do- 
mestic and public life, their religious and socia) cere- 
monies, and their political, industrial, and commercial 
institutions,” 























—_—— 


18. THE YOUNG DUKE. A Novel. By 
Bengamin Disrayui (The Earl of Beacons- 
field, K.G.). 15 cents, 


“The brilliant diplomatic triumph of Lord Beacons- 
field at the Berlin Congress has awakened interest in 
his literary achievements; and the present novel, a 
remarkable picture of English fashionable society of 
fifty years ago, will not only serve to gratify popular 
curiosity in this respect, but will amply repay perusal 
on itsownaccount.” 


14. HAVERHOLME; or, The Apotheosis 
of Jingo. A Satire. By Epwarp Jen- 
KINS. 10cents. (Nearly Ready.) 


“A vigorous satire on Disraeli‘and the political 
party which he represente. It is ap exceedingly 
clever book—keen, pungent, and powerful.” 


— 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Ga Harrer & Brorures will send any of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price, 


GOLD Any worker can make $124 day at home. Costly 
outfit free. Address Trve & Co., Augusta, Me. 


$5 to $20 radar st home, Sampin worth totes. 





ry 66 a week in ‘your own town. Terms and % outfit 
free. Address H. Hatter? & Co., Portland, Me, 
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- “THE CUP THAT CHEERS BUT NOT INEBRIATES.” 





FLORILINE. 


66 a oe THE TEETH 
AND BREATH. 


THE PERFUMED REALMS OF FLORA, 





Fair Flora, the Goddess of Flowers, one day 
Had summoned her legions around; 

And thus she addressed iu sweet, mellow tones: 
**My wishes let echo resound; 

"Tis my wish to distil from each beautiful flower 
That peeps from the dew-spangled scene, 

The choicest, the sweetest, the richest of scents, 
Aud such as are fit for a queen.” 


Then the beautiful rose raised its sweet-tinted head, 
Sud the violet crept from ite bed; 

The jessamine, sweetbrier, lavender, too, 
Their tragrance around her now shed. 

“* Now list,” said fair Flora; and waving her hand, 
A change came around that fair scene; 

For bubbling aloft from a fountain of flowers 
Came gushing the sweet ** FLORILINE.” 


“To beauty,” said Flora, “I offer this gift, 
The breath it will perfume of all, 

To the gums it will give a most beautiful hue, 
While its odor like incense will fall; 

To the teeth it will give an appearance of pearl, 
As white as the snow of Mont Blanc; 

lis fame should be spread through the civilized world, 
And its praises be warbled for long.” 


This gift of fair Flora pre-eminent stands, 
No toilet without it's complete ; 

Its purity, sweetness—its fragrance and worth, 
Have made its triumph that’s great. 

And Gallup may well be so proud of its fame, 
For go where you will it is seen; 

And H with the ladies around 


now all the rage 
Is the fragrant, the sweet “* FLORILINE.” 


Ie LORILINE FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH 

is the best liquid dentifrice in the world. It thor- 
oughly cleanses partially decayed teeth from all para- 
sites or leaving them purely 
white, imparting a delightful fragrance to the breath. 
The Fragrant Floriline removes instantly all odors 
arising from a fou! stomach or tobacco smoke. 

For children or adults whose teeth show marks of 
decay its advantages are paramount. The Floriline 
should be thoroughly brushed into all the cavities; 
no one need fear using it too often, or too much at a 
time. Among the ingredients being soda, honey, 
spirits of wine, borax, and extracts from sweet herbs 
and plants, it forms not only the very best dentifrice 
for ck discovered, but one that is perfect- 
ly delicious to the taste, and as harmless as sherry. 
The taste is so pleasing that instead of taking up the 
tooth-brush with dislike, as is often the case, children 
will on no account omit to use the Floriline regularly 
eacii morning if only left to their own choice. Chil- 
dren vannot be taught the use of the tooth-brush too 
young; early negiect invariably produces premature 
decay of the teeth. The Hour of Aug. 20, 1874, says; 
“Gallup's Floriline is undoubtedly a valuable acquisi- 
tion. 


living “animaleule,” 


‘Ansibe ever 


will be gratefui to the most fastidious taste, while the 
brilliancy it imparts to white teeth, and the healthy 
action it creates on the gums, render it a real boon to 
all who appreciate the value of a good and sound set 
of teeth. The hygiene of the teeth is probably lexs 
attended to than that of any other portion of the body, 
but it is second in importance to none, and in this re- 
spect FLORILINE naay be regarded as a very effica- 
cious and salutary agency.” Floriline is prepared 
only by HENRY C, GALLUP, No. 493 Oxford St., Lon- 
don, and sold by all chemists and perfumers throngh- 
out the world. 
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Combining in a remarkable degree a pleasant | 
fragrance with very superior detergent qualities, it | 
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JAMES W. BELL, 
ARTIST TAILOR, 

172 FIFTH AVENUE, New York. 

OTIS BISBEE si tesserae 


sie, N. Y.. prepare boys for College, for Business, aud 
for Society. Opening September 12th. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1878. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........ #4 00 
HARPER'S WEERLY, womens 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, - Y .ccanees 4 00 
The THREE publications, one year..,..... 10 00 
Any TWO, one year.......+... Covccccccccce 7 00 
SIX subscriptions, one yeay....... in banenne 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Number for January, apd the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post- Office 
Money Order or Braft, to avoid chauce of loss, 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Feankuin Squanz, New York. 


Address 





BOUND VOLUMES, 


Bound Volumes of the Magazine, each volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $3 00 per Volume in Cloth, or $5 25 in Half Calf, sent 
by mail, postage paid. A complete Analytical Index 
of the first fifty volumes, from June, 1850, to May, 
1875, inclusive, is now ready. Price, Cloth, $3 00; Half 
Calf, $5 25. 

Bound Volumes of the Werxty or Bazar, each con- 
taining the Numbers for a year, will be furnished for 
$7 00 each, freight (if not exceeding one dollar a vol- 
ume) paid by the Publishers, 

There are 56 volumes of the Magazine, 21 volumes 
of the Werk ty,and 10 volumes of the Bazar now ready. 


ADVERTISING, 


The extent aud character of the circulation of Har- 
per’s Weexty and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Wrrkty, Outside Page, $4 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 a line. In the Bazar, $1 00 a line. 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter, 

Address 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 
PATENTS trexanper & kL: 


LIOTT, Solicitors, Washington, D.C. (Estab- 





lished 1857.) Send for Hints to Inventors (free). 


ROYA 





Absolutely Pure. 


‘‘Royal Baking Powder” is sold all over this broad land, from the Lakes of the North to the Gulfs of the South, 


and from the Atlantic to the Pacific seaboard. ‘The hou 


its unquestioned purity, uniform strength, healthfulness, and efficacy. Recommended by the N. 
Goes adulterated powders. Sold only in tin cans—all 


Health. third farther than short w t or 


| BAKING 


“Professor Bring, let me introduce you to Rev. Dr. Apam. Doctor, you have no doubt 


the Professor’s great work 


Wf} “ 


¥ 
a 


‘On the Fickleness of the Waves,’ which ”— 
was indefinitely postponed. 
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Here a sea broke in upon the conversation, which 





Has been pronounced by the ‘medical faculty and the 

public to be the most wonderful remedy for the stom- 

ach, liver, kidneys, and bladder that has ever been 

offered. IT IS NOT A SPRING WATER, but a 

preparation by an eminent physician. For sale by all 
ruggista. Send for Circular. 

MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N.Y. 


CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 


To avoid imposition,purchasers of Waltham Watches 
will observe that every genuine watch, whether gold 
or silver, bears our trade-mark on both case and 
movement. 

Gold cases are stamped “ A.W. Co.,” and guarantee 
certificates accompany them. Silver cases are stamp- 
ed “Am. Watch Co., Waltham, Maas., Sterling Silver,” 
and are accompanied by guarantee certificates, signed 
R. E. Robbins, Treasurer... The name ‘* Waltham” is 
plainly engraved upon all movements, irrespective of 
other distinguishing marks, 

Our movements are frequently taken out of their 
cases and placed in spurious ones, and our cases put 
upon worthless movements of other makers — thus 
vitiating our guarantee, which only. covers our com- 
plete watches. 

We have demonstrated by frequent assays that many 
gold and silver cases offered in the market are debased 
Srom 10 to 20 per cent. from the quality they assume to 
be. 

* Eighteen carat” gold, such as the Waltham cases 
are made of, 1s as nearly pure gold as can be made 
and be durable. It contains 750-1000 of pure gold, and 
250-1000 of alloy. 

Sterling Silver (English Govt. standard) contains 
925-1000 of pure silver, and 75-1000 of alloy. The Wal- 
tham Watches will always be found up to the standard 
represented. 

For AMERICAN WATCH CO., 

ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
General Agents, 
New York. 


HW JOHNS 


LIQUID PAINTS, ROOFING, BOILER COVERINGS, 
Steam Packing, Sheathings, Fire Proof Coatings, Cements. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET AND PRICE LIST, 


H.W.JOHNS M’F’G Co., 87 MAIDEN LANE, N.Y. 


Every Man <n 82 Pr 


$3 Press ii: 
His Own 


ete, (Self-inker $5) ® Larger sizes 
Printer! xr 


For a ame) | “a ‘oung or old 


Catalogue of Presses, Type, Etc., 
< Ietamps. KELSEY & Co. 
Meriden, Conn 
a ’ 
STHEEL PEHNS. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS, 
91 JOHN ST., N.Y. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 





























POWDER. 


"s favorite of country, use of 





¥. Board of 
Grocers. 


Brewsler & Cf, 


(OF BROOME STREET), 


Broadway, 47th to 48th Streets, 


Visitors to summer resorts returning to their homes, 
via New York, are invited to visit our Warerooms and 
Factory, the largest and most complete establishment 
of ite kind in this country or in Europe, devoted ex- 
clusively to the manufacture of : 


CARRIAGES 


ROAD WAGONS 


( Special attention is directed to the fact that all 
carriages made by us are fitted with the 


Rabber-Cashioned Axle, 


Over 1200 sets having been used by us during the 
past two years, enabling us to produce a more accu- 
rate running vehicle, with more comfort in its use 
than by any other system, together with 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 





We have no connection with a joint 
stock company similar in name, our 
only place of business being on Broad- 
Way, as above. 


HISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NE T TING, 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 
827" Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 





more flies 


than $ro 
worth of 





CHINESE AND JAPANESE DEPOT. 


H. C. PARKE, 186 Front St., 
Between Fulton St. and Barling Siip, N. Y¥. Rich Por- 
celains, Bronzes, Enamels, and ¥ 
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SKETCHES IN PALESTINE. 

Tue above sketches are a continuation of the 
- se gnliched 3 in our Supplement of last week. 
thn | — we have a view of the costumes 
Thess by b, 1 men and women of Bethlehem. 
a Ad to a great degree the same as were 
seam riptural times. The most ancient rep- 
a a ry. of the human form found in Egypt, 
- and Asia Minor contain abundant evidence 

at no material change has taken place in the 
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VIEW OF JERUSALEM FROM SCOPUS. 


— 


— aS 
MOUNT HERMON. 
SKETCHES IN PALESTINE. 
The taste of Orientals for splendor of attire has 
led all who can afford it to provide themselves 


with costly and showy garments worn only on 
special occasions ; and these, being handed down 


dress of the people. In spite of the unbounded 
hospitality of the East, intercourse, except for 
business purposes, is usually confined among per- 
sons of like nationality and religious faith, while 
at the same time bigotry, fanaticism, and pride | from one generation to another, ‘have also con- 
of race all conspire to maintain unimpaired evy- | tributed to preserve the fashions and styles unal- 
ery outward distinction. The cloth worn by the | tered. 

people is manufactured by the wives and daugh- The dress of the men may be said to consist of 
ters, and dyed and fashioned into garments at | four principal garments—the “ libas,” the “ shar- 
home. Foreign manufactures of every descrip- | war,” the “sadin,” and the “ kuftan.” The first 
tion have, until a recent date, been unknown. | is a sort of loose drawers over which the sharwar, 





or trousers, are drawn. Both drawers and trou- 
sers are shaped like a bag broader than it is 
long, with an opening at each of the lower corners 
large enough to admit the feet. They are gath- 
ered around the waist by means of a long, nar- 
row band, with the ends, in the case of the shar- 
war, embroidered in gay colors. Among the poor 
this garment is generally of dark blue cotton; 
those in better circumstances wear broadcloth or 
some light woolen material. The sadin, or shirt, 
is not infrequently woven of camel’s or goat's 
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loose, reaches be low the 


form it is 
knee, 
front to the waist, and is without a collar, but 
fastens with a single button at the throat. The 
next garment is the kuftan, a robe usually reach- 
to the ankles, sleeves of which are long 
nough to hang over and cover the hands. It 
standing collar, fastening at the 
vat with two silk buttons, and is open all the 
down, one side lapping over the other at the 
uist, where it is held by a single button. 
garment is usually of striped or figured cotton or 
silk, and often of more costly stuffs, according 
to the means of the wearer. 
rhere is no marked distinction between the 
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tl narrow 


costumes of the men and women of the East, if | hang down the back. 
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and when allowed to | we except the veil, which is, of course, worn exclu- 


vely by the latter. The difference consists only 
in slight variations in the form of the garments. 
The shirt worn by the women is full and ample, 
like that worn by the men, but shorter, reaching 
only to the knees, and generally of a finer texture. 
Over this shirt they always wear the “ shintian,” 
a garment corresponding to the sharwar of the 
men, and usually made of striped or figured print, 
but oftentimes of material far more costly, and 
richly embroidered. The head-dress of the fair 
sex and the manner of arranging the hair vary 
considerably in different localities. One mode, 
which is almost universal, is to divide the hair 
into numerous fine braids, which are allowed to 
Into each tress of hair are 


often braided three black cords, to which small 
gold coins are fastened. The women never go 
bare-headed any more than the men, but they 
wear a low and small “tarboosh,” or red cap, 
from the centre of which hangs a tassel of floss 
silk, A light handkerchief of printed muslin, 
whose tasteful colors are often very becoming, is 
bound around the red cap and tied in a graceful 
knot at one side. 


The view of Jerusalem given in our second 
sketch represents the ancient city as it is seen 
from the mountain ridge called Scopus. This 
ridge lies to the north of the Mount of Olives, 
and here, it is said, the Roman Emperor Trrvs first 
caught sight of the city which he had come at the 
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TROUT-FISHING—THE 


head of his legions to besiege. Scopus may be 
numbered among the “ mountains which are round 
about Jerusalem,” though this image is not pre- 
cisely fulfilled by the actual topography of the 
country. Jerusalem is not literally shut in by 
mountains except on the eastern side. Any one 
facing the city westward, northward, or south- 
ward, will always see it on an elevation higher 
| than the hills in its immediate vicinity, its towers 
and walls standing out against the s On the 
| east, however, the city is guarded by a long ridge 
having four distinct summits, with one outlier 
starting off to the north, and another to the south. 
This northern outlier is Scopus, and the south- 
ern the “ Hill of Evil Counsel.” ‘The ridge itself 
is known both in the Old and New Testament as 
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.EMENT, 


——) NIX RR CHINN 
CAST OF THE SEASON. 


- ts | situation of Olivet, as well as the appearance of 
Jerusalem, has, however, been already fully de- 
— in the article accompanying our last week’s 
sketches, 

Hermon, which occupies our third and last 
sketch, is a mountain which vies in sacred inter- 
est with any situated in the immediate vicinity of 
Jerusalem. Branching off to the southeast from 
the Anti-Lebanon range to which it belongs, it 
lies between Damascus and the Sea of Tiberias 
or Galilee. Besides the common name Hermon, 
it is also called in the Scriptures Sion, while 
among the Amorites it bore the name of Shenir, 
and among the Sidonians that of Sirion, both of 
which words signify a breastplate, referring prob- 

| ably to the snow on its broad summit shining in 
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the sun. Hermon is a conspicuous object from | 
all parts of the Holy Land. It has three sum- | 
mits, situated like the angles of a triangle, about 
a quarter of a mile apart. As most commonly 
seen, it has the form of a massive truncated cone, 
and until late in summer it is entirely covered | 
with snow, which then melts on the exposed por- | With my rod and reel complete, 
tions of the mountain, and remains only in the | et epee ee ee, 
gorges and ravines, giving the appearance of ra- 

diant stripes, or of the thin white locks of an old ) AK 
man. The height of Hermon has been variously | in pronouncing trout-fishing as the most fascina- | 
estimated, but it may be safely stated at 10,000 ting of piscatorial pleasures. It is a sport that | 
feet. At the foot of one spur of the mountain | appeals to all who have a taste for rural enjoy- | 
lies the ruined village of Nain, the scene of some | ments, and who love the quiet ripple of summer | 
of the most affecting of the miracles mentioned | streams, bound by mossy banks and shadowed by | 
in the Gospels. | lofty trees. Like hunting and other out-door | 


TROUT-FISHING. 


“Where the robin carols loudly, 
Gayly and untroubled sings, | 
And the lark is poised mosi proudly 
On his strong, untiring wings, 
There may I be found each morning 
| 


Att disciples of Izaak WaLTon are unanimous | 








sports, it has its enthusiasts who glory in it as 
their chief delight, and call down maledictions 
upon all who regard their speckled victims as 
something less than sacred creatures existing 
solely for the pleasure of the fiy-fisher. One dev- 
otee to the art exclaims, in violent execration of 
the wretches who would dare to insnare a trout 
by trap or net: “How deep must therefore be the 
turpitude of the crime of that vagrant class of 
vagabonds who recklessly rob the streams of 
their life, beauty, and means of recreation to the 
overworked citizen who depends on angling in- 
stead of physic for restoring his waning health 
of body and decreasing vigor of mind [” 

Writers upon angling mention many families 
of the brook trout, but the Salmo fario, or com 
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mon trout, is the one most familiar to fly-fishers. 
It is found in escry continent, and abounds in 
almost all the lakes and. rivers of the North of 
Europe and the British Islands. In America 
there was a time when nearly every stream in the 
Northern, Middle, and Eastern States teemed with 
both trout and salmon, The salmon have been 
driven away, and had not anglers interfered to 
cave the trout, it is probable they also would 
have disappeared. As it is, the trout streams 
have become so depleted that restocking by arti- 
ficial means has been resorted to. In size and 
weight these fish vary immensely. An instance 
is on record of a trout caught in England, in a 
branch of the Avon, at Salisbury, weighing twen- 
ty-five pounds. Such a size is, however, exceed- 
ingly rare, and even in ponds where the fish are 
regularly fed they seldom exceed ten pounds. A 
trout of one or one and a half pounds is consid- 
ered a very fine fish by the angler, and many a 
stream teeming with them produces none nearly 
so large. 

In form the trout is a symmetrical fish, the 
convex outline of the back being nearly similar 
to that of the belly; the tail is slightly forked, 
except in old fish, when it becomes almost square. 


The color is more or less yellow, but varies much 
in the trout of different waters, sometimes pass- 
ing into greenish-black or violet; on the back 
and upper part of the sides there are numerous 


spots of black and red; the belly is silyery white. 
The head of the trout is large in proportion to 
his body, and the eye bright. According to the 
testimony of his admirers, he is a remarkably in- 


telligent fish. One writer says: “ He is an intel- 
lectual kind of creature, and evidently has a will 
of his own. He looks sagacious, and sedulously 
avoids thick, troubled, and muddy waters, prefer- 
ring the clear spring stream. He displays an ar- 
dent ambition to explore streams to their sources, 


and is quick, vigorous, and elegant in his move- 
ments; he likes to have the exclusive command 
of the stream, and keeps up a rigid system of 
order and discipline in the litthe community of 
which he is a member; he exhibits a remarkable 
degree of nicety and fastidiousness about his 
food, is comparatively free from vulgar, low, and 
crovelling habits, and entices his pursuer into the 
loveliest scenes of nature’s domain ; he calls forth 
from man his utmost ingenuity and skill, and, in 
a word, in every stage of his existence preserves 
a dignified demeanor unattainable by any other 
living occupant of the streams.” 

The flesh of the trout is considered a great del- 
ieacy, and is in high favor with a certain class of 
epicures. The color varies from pink or salmon 
to white, but the mallow-colored trout is preferred 


to all others. When in a good condition there 
is a creamy-like succulency about the meat that 
makes it specially delicious. Unfortunately, how- 


ever, much of the flavor is lost if the fish is kept 
any length of time. Mr. Witt1am C. Prime, in 
his delightful book entitled, J Go a-Fishing, pub- 
lished by the Harpers, insists upon the folly of 
attempting to bring trout to market. He says: 
“T never attempt to send trout from the forest 
to friends in town, excepting when I have a spe- 
cial request from some one who desires them. A 
trout is seldom fit to eat the day after he is taken. 
In the city we know nothing about the true flavor 
of this delicate fish, and hence many persons are 
surprised at the praise bestowed upon them. It 
is not so strange that a good taste pronounces 
trout, as ordinarily found in the city or received 
there in ever so careful packing, an inferior fish 
for the table. There are a dozen varieties of fish 
in the New York market which are better than 
trout can ever be there. The flavor of trout 
varies in various waters. Where streams run 


through much low ground and forest er through 
bog land, and where lakes have. muddy bottoms, 
with dead and decaying wood in the water, the 
inhabitants are apt to have what we call a woody 
flavor. Thisis not always the case. Ihave taken 
_ trout of very fine pure flavor from the worst-look- 
ing water, but not often. A woody trout, if eaten 
at all, should be eaten a few hours after he is taken. 
It is practically impossible to send such trout 
to a distant city, or to preserve them in ice for 
many hours. The unpleasant flavor increases 


rapidly. The best of trout suffer by keeping even 
in ice,and I strongly advise those who go a-fish- 
ing in distant parts, to kill no more fish than they 


can eat, and to forego the pleasure of sending 
evidences of their suecess to their friends, who 
may possibly be convineed of the fish stories they 


have heard by the ‘speckled beauties,’ but who, if 
their taste be educated, can not enjoy the result.” 
Fortunately for the residents of our Eastern 


cities who love trout-fishing, the streams where 
these fish abound are not far distant. In New 
Jersey, Connecticut, as also in the neighborhood 
of the Hudson and Delaware rivers, aud in Penn- 
sylvania, there are any number of trout streams, 
and many of them are well stocked. Indeed, it 
would be difficult to find a stream within a radius 
of a hundred miles from the city of New York 
which has not more or less trout in it. The pa- 
pér-mills, railroads, bleaching fields, and numer- 


ous manufactories which cast their poisonous dé- 
bris and filtrations into the streams have not yet 
depopulated them. Long Island also offers an 
infinite variety of trout streams. Fly-fishing is 
here practiced near the estuaries of streams where 
they are influenced by the tides, so that in flood 
tide the fisher begins below, and casts along, as 
the tide makes, as far up the stream as the trout 
feed. When it turns he changes his course in a 
downward direction, following the retreating tide. 
Anglers who have never visited Long Island have 
missed some excellent sport. There are fewer 
annoying flies and insects here than elsewhere, 
and the trout are large and free from rust or the 
effect of discolored waters, as are those of the 
estuaries on the coast of Maine or along the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence. At many places they range from 
a quarter to three pounds in weight, sometimes 
more, and are in the highest state of succulent 
obesity. 





The equipment of an angler who starts in pur- 
suit of trout should not only include all the requi- 
sites of his art, but should also be light and easily 
portable. The best manner of procuring the nee- 
essary paraphernalia is, however, to apply to a 
dealer in some large city where competition has 
produced the necessity of employing first-rate ma- 
terial in all the departments of fishing tackle, in- 
cluding flies, hooks, gut, lines, reels, rods, and 
whatever else modern invention has provided, 
The costume to be worn by the angler is also a 
matter that should be well considered. It should 
either be green, to blend with the foliage, or gray, 
to harmonize with the shade of the rocks. Wadin 
boots with extensions of rubber are the lightest an 
best, excepting perhaps the Scotch wading stock- 
ings—a recent invention, imported by the prin- 
cipal houses that deal in fishing tackle. A cape 
of water-proof silk may be carried in the pocket, 
and put on as a protection to the shoulders in 
case of a shower, as it is not especiaMy warm, 
and does not interfere with the wearer while 
handling his rod. 

So far as the rules for trout-fishing go, it is an 
art that can not be learned from written instruc- 
tions. Experience alone will teach the angler 
how to manage rod and line so as to attract and 
secure his fish. Treatises that have been written 
on the subject not only differ in the directions 
given, but totally fail to cover the ground. Mr. 
Prive, from whom we have already quoted, ex- 
plains the wide divergence in authorities on angling 
as follows; “ Most of the writers on angling have 
written from experience obtained in certain wa- 
ters. One who has taken trout for a score of 
years in the St. Regis forms his opinion of these 
fish from their habits in those regions. But a 
St. Regis trout is no more like a Welokenneba- 
ceok in his habits than a Boston gentleman is 
like a New Yorker. Who would think of de- 
scribing the habits and customs of mankind from 
a knowledge of the Englishman? Yet we have 
an abundance of book lore on the habits of fish, 
founded on acquaintance with the fish in one or 
another locality. To say truth, until one has 
studied the habits of trout in all the waters of 
the world, it is unsafe for him to venture any 
account of those habits.” 





HER DREAM. 


“T preamep,” she said—with heavy hearts we list- 
ened— 
“That I was in a garden wondrous fair; 
"Twas early morning, and the dew-drops glistened 
Like gems of rarest beauty every where. 
Sweet was the air, and tremulous with singing 
Of hidden song-birds waking from their dreams, 
And in the west the pale meon still was clinging, 
While from the east burst forth the radiant beams 
Of a most glorious sun—so bright! so bright! 
That I, at first, could scarcely bear the light. 


“I dreamed”—her voice grew faint, her smile grew 
brighter— 
‘That all around me blossomed countless flow’rs, 
Tall lilies than the early snow-flakes whiter, 
And bluebells like the sky in summer hours; 
And near a silver gate, on green stem swaying, 
A pale rose bloomed—the eweetest ever born; 
And as I gazed I heard an angel saying, 
‘The roses here know neither death nor thorn; 
Enter, dear soul.’” Her spirit upward flew, 
And while we wept we said, “Her dream’s come 
true.” . 





WHERE DO SPONGES COME 
FROM ? 


Ir is not unlikely many of our readers could 
give a more satisfactory reply to this than to an- 
other question, namely, What is a sponge? For 
long it was doubtful whether this familiar object 
belonged to the animal or the vegetable kingdom, 
but naturalists are now agreed that it is unques- 
tionably to be referred to the former. Common- 
place article as an ordinary sponge is, it possesses 
a history, from its cradle'in the ocean depths to 
its cradle uses in the nursery and elsewhere, that 
in point of interest and -instructiveness it would 
be difficult to surpass. No anecdotes of its intel- 
ligence could be narrated, because it is to be 
classed among the lowest forms of animal life ; 
but Dr. James Murie has ably shown that the 
sponge family has a charm of its own, and a very 
special claim upon the thoughtful study of scien- 
tific men. But into this branch of the subject 
we shall not enter; pass we therefore to its com- 
mercial aspect. 

Sponges, as is tolerably well known, are ob- 
tained in various parts of the Mediterranean and 
at the Bahama Islands. Greeks and Turks main- 
ly pursue the fishery in the former districts, and 
their mode of diving, ete., is familiar to many ; 
but of the Bahama industry information is not so 
general, Last year 250,000 pounds of sponges, 
worth about $140,000, were exported from the 
islands, of which 150,000 pounds were sent to 
England, the remainder being reserved for the 
United States and Canada. About 500 vessels 
and 2000 persons (mostly colored) are employed 
in the fishery. The ships cruise about among 
the islands, their trips lasting from two to six 
weeks, according to the weather, the divers being 
unable to work when the water is rough, The 
sponges, when caught, are found to be a black ge- 
latinous substance, giving off an unpleasant odor 
that increases with putrefaction. After the 
divers have collected a sufficient quantity, the 
sponges are taken ashore and buried in the sand 
or exposed to the sun for a few days; they are 
then beaten with clubs to remove the decomposed 
animal matter, which flies away in the shape of 
black dust. They are next thoroughly washed 
in sea-water, after which they are stowed in the 
vessel’s hold. On arriving at port the sponges 
are sold to merchants who trade in them, and by 


whom they are passed into the hands of the clip- 





per, who cuts off all coarse matter, and otherwise 
trims them. This operation having been per- 
formed, they are ready for the press, where they 
are baled for ea is not 
unlike a cider press on a large but it is 
made of iron, and requires from two to eight men 
to turn the screw. 





WHALES AND THEIR NEIGHBORS. 


A STUDENT, on being asked by his examiner if 
he could give any information regarding the fish- 
es, is said to have replied that “he knew them 
all, from the limpet to the whale.” While most 
persons would object to the idea of the limpet being 
included in the class of fishes, there are not a 
few who might possibly agree with the student 
in his ideas of classification as regards the whale. 
Very frequently the latter animal is named a 
“fish.” It swims about in the sea, and is in fact 
wholly aquatic in its habits. It is, moreover, 
fish-like in shape and appearance. It 
a tail fin and other fins, or fin-like structures, 
seen in fishes. And with this list of characters 
before the mental vision, it is hardly to be won- 
dered at that popular zoology should have classi- 
fied the whales with fishes, or that many persons, 
even in this enlightened age, will express some 
surprise on being told that the modern leviathan, 
so far from being a fish, is in reality a very close 
relation of their own. To begin with, fishes are 
cold-blooded animals ; that is, their blood is a de- 
gree or two warmer than the water in which they 
swim. They breathe by gills—structures 
ed for separating the oxygen gas from the water 
with which it is entangled—and are thus truly 
aquatic animals, being unable, as a general rule, 
to exist out of their native element. Their bod- 
ies, as every one knows, are covered with scales, 
and their fins are supported on stiff filaments 
known as fin rays; and if our examination of the 
fish extended to its internal structure, we should 
find that its heart was a comparatively simple or- 
gan, consisting of two compartments or cham- 
bers, while other anatomical characters, which 
need not be specially detailed in the present in- 
stance, would come to be associated with fishes as 
typical features of their class. Lastly, the young 
are hatched from eggs, and, save in a very few 
cases, of which the sticklebacks, sea-horses, and 
their neighbors present examples, the parent fish- 
es show no concern for the welfare of their prog- 
eny, which are left to themselves in the matter of 
development and growth. 

Turning to the whales, on the other hand, we 
may speedily discover wide and apparent differ- 
ences between them and their fish-neighbors. 
Thus whales are warm-blooded, their temperature 
rising very considerably above that of the sur- 
rounding water. They breathe, as does man, by 
lungs, and require, therefore, to ascend periodic- 
ally to the surface of the water to inhale atmos- 
pheric air. The covering of their bodies consists 
typically of hairs, and not of scales, although this 
body-covering is but sparsely, or not at all, devel- 
oped in the whales. They may possess fins, but 
these fins are not supported by fin rays such as 
are found in fishes ; and the tail fin in whales is 
placed horizontally, or across the body, and not 
vertically as in fishes. In their internal anatomy 
they present features of perfect agreement with 
man and all mammals or quadrupeds. They have 
a four-chambered heart, this being the highest 
type of heart that we meet with in the animal se- 
ries; and in respect of their brain structure and 
of other characters, the whales present a close re- 
semblance to the quadrupeds. Lastly, the young 
of the whales are born alive, and are nourished 
with milk. The strong attachment existing be- 
tween the mother whale and her offspring, and 
the devoted protection extended by the former to 
the latter, are matters of common knowledge, 
familiar to all who have read accounts of whal- 
ing expeditions. The whales, to conclude, pre- 
sent us simply with a modification of the quadru- 
ped class adapted for a life in water, and in this 
respect are approached by the seals and walruses, 
although these latter animals exhibit a nearer ap- 
proach to ordinary quadrupeds than whales. 

Having thus cleared the ground, as it were, for 
a brief study of the whales, we may next glance 
at the various kinds of these animals which are 
comprised within the limits of their order. This 
order or division is named Cetacea, and hence the 
term “cetacean” is used to indicate any animal 
that is truly “like a whale.” The whalebone 
whales, sperm-whales, and their allies represent, 
of course, the most typical members of the group ; 
but there are other animals, familiar to most of 
us, which, while departing somewhat from the 
strict type of these whales, yet evince all the 
characters of cetaceans. Such are the familiar 
dolphins of mythological fame, whose unwieldy 
gambols serve to amuse the tropical voyager, 
and to remind him of the exploits of a troop of 
school-boys liberated from pedagogic supervision. 
To the dolphins may be added the grampus and 
porpoise, both dread enemies of the fisherman’s 
interests, from the havoc they commit among 
shoals of fishes; and most extraordinary of all 
the cetaceans, perhaps, is the narwhal, or sea- 
unicorn, from the upper jaw of which grows a 
long spirally twisted ivory pole measuring. from 
eight to ten feet in length, and representing the 
large or extreme development of a certain tooth, 
the exact nature of which it is very difficult to 
determine. The ivory pole of the narwhal repre- 
sents certainly the longest, and probably in other 
respects the most remarkable, tooth in the ani- 
mal world. The remaining members of the whale 
group include two animals which can not by any 
stretch of ideas be described as well-known forms, 
One of these creatures inhabits the mouth of the 
Ganges, whence it is named the Gangetic dolphin. 
Like the gavial, or Gangetic crocodile, this ani- 
mal possesses a very long snout, while its nostrils 
are represented by a mere slit. The remaining 
cetacean is equally curious in its habits. It is 
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which, as Polonius would say, are so “very like 
a whale” in all their features that even by nat- 
uralists they were formerly included in the ceta- 
cean group. Such are the sea-cows, or manatees 
and dugongs—animals wpe | length of from 
eight to twelve feet, and which inhabit the At. 
lantic coasts of Africa and North America, 


iarities of certain members of the group, and we 
may commence such an account with the recital 
of the chief features of interest to be found in 
the well-known Greenland or whalebone whales. 
These animals form the chief objects of interest 
to the Greenland whalers, and, as implied by the 
last-mentioned designation, afford that useful 
substance known as whalebone, or “ baleen.” 
Common as this substance undoubtedly is, it may 
be questioned whether any persons who have not 
an intimate acquaintance with comparative anat- 
omy know exactly what it represents in the liy- 
ing animal. The term “whalebone” would lead 
us to believe that it forms some portion of the 
animal’s skeleton, but this is very far indeed 
from the truth, Whalebone, in fact, represents 
an enormous development of the gum of the 
whale, and exists in the living animal in the form 
of two rows of plates, which, like a great double 
fringe, hang or depend from its palate. From 
150 to 200 of these plates exist in the mouth of 
a whale, and the largest plates may measure 
from eight to ten or twelve feet in length. The 
inner edges of these whalebone plates exhibit a 
fringed or frayed-out appearance, and the whole 
apparatus is adapted to serve as a kind of gigan- 
tic sieve or strainer. Thus when the whale fi)ls 
the mouth with water, large numbers of small or 
minute animals, allied to jelly-fishes and the like, 
are ingulfed and drawn into the capacious mouth 
cavity. The water is allowed to escape by the 
sides of the mouth, but its solid animal contents 
are strained off and entangled by the whalebone 
fringes, and when a sufficient quantity of food 
has been captured in this way, the morsel is 
duly swallowed. Thus it is somewhat curious to 
that the largest animals are supported 
by some of the smallest beings, and the case 
before us serves as a practical parallel to the 
fable of the lion and the mouse. The sperm- 
whales possess no whalebone plates, and there 
are a few whales, exemplified by the rorquals, 
etc., in which the baleen plates are of very small 
size. 
Beneath the skin in the whales there exists a 
thick layer of fat, constituting the “ blubber,” 
and serving to maintain an equable temperature 
of body in whatever seas the whale may chance 
to swim. This blubber affords the “oil” of the 
whaler, and in addition to its function of acting 
as a warm coating, it fulfills the purpose, from 
its lightness, of ws eeniyy | the body of the whale 
more buoyant, and, on the well-known principle 
that fat people float well, serves to render the 
great body less cumbrous. 

Whales have no hinder limbs, and possess the 
merest rudiments of haunch bones. The hori- 
zontal tail fin is adapted for acting as a huge 
lever in enabling the animal to dive, but it is 
useless, from its position, as an organ of locomo- 
tion ; hence the “flippers,” or swimming paddles, 
formed of the modified front limbs, constitute 
the organs of movement of these animals. The 
whales, however, swim very swiftly, the spectacle 
of a whale careering along the surface of the 
water being one worthy of remembrance. At 
frequent intervals the whale is seen to “blow” 
or to “spout”—these terms being applied to in- 
dicate the ejection of water, or what looks like 
that fluid, from the nostrils. In the whalebone 
whales the nostrils are situated on the top of the 
head, and are named “ blow-holes.” On the sup- 
position that the water ejected from these aper- 
tures consisted of that which, as already remark- 
ed, is continually being drawn into the mouth, the 
“ blowing” of these animals appeared to be sus- 
ceptible of ready explanation. But it was ulti- 
mately seen that there was no plain anatomical 
justification for the idea that water could pass 
so readily and constantly from the mouth to the 
nose, while a much more feasible explanation of 
the “blowing” of these animals can readily be 
found. Thus the water which is taken into the 
mouth appears to be strained off, as we have 
seen, by the whalebone plates, and escapes sim- 
ply by the sides of the mouth cavity. When, on 
the other hand, the whale “blows,” the animal 
rises to the surface, the act of “blowing” being 
in reality the effort of expiration, or “ breathing 
out” the heated air of the lungs, preparatory to 
taking in a fresh breath of air. As the whale 
begins to blow just before approaching the sur- 
face of the water, the effort must result in the 
water which lies above the head being carried up 
into the air in the form of a column or jet, while 
the heated air from the lungs is expelled when 
the animal has reached the surface, and being 
condensed by sudden exposure to the outer cold, 
appears in the form of the fine spray or vapor 
which is last exhaled. 





